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Rerss ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Professor Sir GEORGE A. MACFARREN. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT will take place at St JAmEs’s Hatt, 
on Fripay, Oct. 23, at 2.30 p.m, 
METROPOLITAN AND LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1886. 
The Syllabuses of the above Examinations can now be had upon application to 


the Local Representative. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4&5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


|* DON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the 7 Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= _ weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PARK, Royal 

ak, W. 

ICHTER CONCERTS. Conductor—Herr Hans Ricuter. 
Director—Herr Hermann Franke.—12th Season.—The AUTUMN SERIES 
of THREE EVENING CONOERTS will take place at St JamzEs’s HALL, on 
SaTuRDAY, Oct. 24; TuEsDAY, Nov.3; WEDNESDAY, Nov. 11, at Eight o’clock. 
Orchestra of 100 performers. Leader—Herr Ernest Schiever. Richter Chorus. 
Chorus Director—Herr Theodor Frantzen, Subscription Tickets may now be 
obtained at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers; and at Austin’s, 8t James’s 
Hall. N. Verr, Manager. 
Al 
‘tHE ————— CLUB for the MUSICAL PROFESSION 
| AND AMATEURS. Pending negotiations for a Club House, Gentlemen 
wishing to JOIN are desired to apply for Lists and particulars to SECRETARY, 
at the Offices of the Club, 102, New Bonp STREET, where he will also be happy 
to receive the visits of Original Members. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


A DREAM OF YORE, 

Words by Clifton Bingham. Music by H. LOGE. 
In Three Keys. 21st Edition. 

THE GREAT MASTER. 

Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by ODOARDO BARRI. 
“A grand composition of exceptional merit.” 

THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. P 

Words by Samuel Lover. Music by EUGENE ARTOT. 
Acknowledged to be the best setting of these charming words. 


FATHER’S BOAT. 














Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by H. PONTET. 
JACK AND THE MERMAID. 
Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by H. PONTET. 


These two songs are written in Mr Pontet’s happiest vein, and have 
already become immense favourites, 


ARISE, MY LOVE. 
Words by Sinclair Dunn. Music by E. JAKOBOWSKI. 
An exquisite tenor song, reminding us of Balfe’s style. 
OUT OF THE MIST. 
Words by Clifton Bingham. Music by H. LOGE. 
A high-class song, sung by all the best singers. 


E. ASOHERBERG & CO., 211, REGENT STREET, Lonpon, W. 


10 TO Paty FAC SIMILE JET BLACK CUPIES of 

any Circular, Drawing, or Music (300 an hour), by a NEW MACHINE, 
s marvel of Simplicity and Expedition. Free and oaks S Parcels Post for 21s., 
rom A. OLARK, 4, High Street, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 








FOURTH GRADE JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FrEpERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart,, M.A., Mus. Doe. and of Sir G, A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A StuDY OF MuSICAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Aaotemg,— 4 knowledge of form is imparted in simple and Pact 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.”’ 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers,” 

Musical Review.—‘ Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 
W. SWAN SONNENSOHEIN & CO., PaTERNosTER Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


Mss ANNIE LEA, Soprano (of the Crystal Palace and 
London Ballad Concerts)—for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., to be addressed to 
N. VERT, Esq., 
52, New Bond STREET, W. 


DLLE ANTOINETTE TREBELLI will Rervrn to 

London early in October, and can accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, 

&e., for the ensuing Season.—All Communications to be addressed to Mr N. 
Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


AN APPEAL TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


R JOHN WILSON, Trombone- player of the Savoy 
Theatre, having died suddenly, leaving a WIDOW and EIGHT CHIL- 
DREN wholly unprovided for, the members of the stal Palace and Savoy 
Theatre Orchestras make this SPECIAL APPEAL on behalf of the Widow and 
Children, in the hope that the response will be as generous as the case deserves. 
Subscriptions sent to Mr CHARLES GEARD, Crystal Palace, or Savoy Theatre, will 
be duly acknowledged. 














NEW HARP MUSIC. 
LPINE SONGS. Lays of the Bavarian Alps, Transcribed 
for the Harp, and dedicated to Her Royal Highness,.Princess LuDwie 
FERDINAND, INFANTA OF SPAIN, by CHARLES OBERTHOUR, first Professor 
of the Harp at the London Academy of Music. Op. 308. Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HILDREN’S SONGS.—* CHILDHOOD’S GOLD” and 
“LITTLE MAID MARGERY.” Price One Shilling each. To be obtained 
from J. W. PALMER, Sutherland Road, Ealing. 


ANDEGGER’S MOST POPULAR COMPOSITIONS. 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. s. d, 

Peacefully Slumber. Cradle song ... +s. eve we nee nese 

Violoncello accompaniment to ditto wee ee ‘a ine 
Fair Northern Flower ... ... «+ =» sess ene_ Virginia Kenney 3 
I Naviganti (The Mariners), Trio for soprano, tenor, and bass pai aid 
Beneath the blue transparent sky... 4 «a 44 a6 tee nee 
Marinella (in F and D) ... pm a “ os Signor Ciabatti 4 
Mille Volte. Duettino (contraltoand tenor) ... ..._— +» Metastasio 4 
Medea, Scena (sung by Mdlle Tietjens at the Norwich Festival, 

and Mdme Rudersdorff at the Gewandhaus Concerts) __... Rudersdorff 7 

To be obtained from all Musicsellers, 


DME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON’S CELEBRATED 
| VOCAL STUDIES in the form of WALTZES, in keys to suit all voices. 
1. Scale Waltz (B flat, G,and F) ... 4s. | 3. Shake Waltz (D, O, and A) «. 48. 
2. Arpeggio Waltz (E flat and ©)... 4s. | 4, Chromatic Waltz (E flat, O,and A) 4s. 
To be obtained from all Musicsellers. 
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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


OF 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurcutrnes & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The copyrights purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., . 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 
ARDITI’S NEW VALSE SONG. 


“T?INCANTATRICE.” 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


From the “Daily Telegraph.” 

“In the Lesson Scene of J/ Barbiere, the great artist brought forward a waltz 

air, ‘L’Incantatrice,’ by Signor Arditi. This melodious and engaging piece 

derived every advantage from Mdme Patti’s brilliant singing, and was unani- 
mously encored.” 


LUMENTHAL'S MOST POPULAR COMPOSITIONS. 


Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
SONGS. 








Tennyson 


The days that are no more oa ar 
... 'Adelaide Proctor 


The Message. (Sims Reeves’ great song) ... 
Extra harmonium part... evs am 
Good morrow, love, good morrow 
My Sweet Sweeting vente 
Twilight Song... sie nae vee 
Le Soir (The Evening Hour) ... me a nes iad 
Pauvre maiden, pauvre fille (The Maiden and the Rose) 
Sleepest thou still, mine own (sung by Sims Reeves). In E 
flat and F Wu a aes Amelia B, Edwards 


one vies .. Heywood, 1607 
From a M.8., time of Henry VIII. 
ae * ... - Barry Cornwall 
Maria X. Hayes 
Maria X. Hayes 


a BROOD RES 


 PIANOFORTE. — 


Leoline. Transcription ... 
Ouiou Non. Mélodie 
Loin de Toi, Mélodie ... “ns * 
La Retraite. Marche (Op. 79)... ae 
Ralouka. Marche Turque (Op. 82) ... 
L’Appassionata. Morceau de Concert 
Un Petit Cadeau. Bluette oes — 
The days that are no more. Transcription 
The Message. Transcription ... on eve 
La Source. Caprice ° ae 
La Fioraina. Chanson Tuscane a si oe ans ie 
To be obtained from all Musicsellers. 


“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 

OPE TEMPLE’S admired and most popular Song (17th 
Edition), poetry by Tuomas Hoop, sung with distinguished success 
by Mr IstpoRE DE LARA and all the principal singers of the day, is published 
(in two keys), price 2s. net, by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street ; and 

may be obtained from all Musicsellers. 

By the same Composer. 

“THE POET’S SONG.” Words by TENNYSON. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpiINnas, CHANCERY LANE. 


HREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACKE, with full particulars, post free, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply 


at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SocIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 
or Gardening purposes, Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 
SocrerTy, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
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2s, net. 











MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BEC to announce to the Music Trade and the Public 

that they now publish NEW and CHEAP EDITIONS of the following 
mportant Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Francrs 
RIpLEY HAVERGAL, hitherto published at 5s. net, cloth, will now be issued 
in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANISTES CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number containing 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 
4s, net. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, is reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SOHOOL OF SINGING is reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half-price 


to the public. 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
. STEERSMAN, STEER OUR BARK (“Flying Dutchman” 
THE WINDS NOW ARE HUSHED Do. 
SPINNING CHORUS we ie «. Do. 
SINGING LIKETH ME _.... A a 
PARTING ae pan ‘ns abe oa 
THE MERMAIDS ... ons ne rit 
(See List, 7 to 40.) 
CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Composers 
A SUMMER NIGHT Aguilar sia 
ALL HALLOW EVE ..... Bennett Gilbert 
BRIDE OF BURLEIGH F. Schira... 
ORYSTAL SLIPPER .. J. L. Roeckel 
ELFIN KNIGHT.. Sop 

FALL OF THE LEAF .., 

HARVEST QUEEN _... 

KNIGHT —_ 


+. Wagner 
--. Wagner 
... Wagner 
+. Sir G. Macfarren 
«. Bir @. Macfarren 
... Sir G, Macfarren 


em ee 
ist ee Mazzoni ss... 
F. Romer 
Offenbach ... 
M. W. Balfe 
es ae “s .. J. L, Roeckel 
baa ies sie «. Jd. L. Roeckel 
Libretto to above, net, 6d. 
CANTATAS FOR MIXED VOICES. 


MAY TIDE see dass 
MOUNTAIN MAIDENS ses 
ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 
PAGE (THE) oes eee see 
SEA MAIDENS ... . 
WESTWARD HO! 


eoocoocoocecec]\|$c] 


os 


JOHN GILPIN sa 
pS Or eee ee eae A hats ba 
PARADISE AND THE PERI fe ta 
STORY OF A FAITHFUL SOUL .... 
Also the following popular Compositions of IGNACE GIBSONE 
CAPRIOB A LA TARANTELLE ... 0... so este aee 
ORAD EM. BORG cic sss tee ase 0 
ENCHANTED PIANO... 0. see aes 
EVENING SONG Ss. sk linkoak. =) ence 
GOLDEN WINGS pee” isks i caee ida. nee 
AS YESTERDAY I WAS SPINNING. Song ... 
SWEET WEE BIRD ... _... “ SES is eae 
A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY ...... Naa ee 
Also, in the Press, Two New Pianoforte Pieces by IGNACE GIBSONE 
THE MONK (a Legend) and A NURSERY TALE. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


“LIFE’S DREAM IS O’ER!” 
\ DME KATE SHELLEY and Mr WALTER TOOMER 
=, p= ae ASCHER’s Duet, ‘“‘LIFE’S DREAM IS O’ER,” at Black- 
V ISS CLARA WOLLASTON and Mr VICTOR ROMILLY 


will sing the above popular Duet, founded on AScHER’s ‘‘ ALIOE,” at 
Greenwich, Oct. 10, 


Se a i 
POR COCR COR Ts ROS 
eocococeoco cooom 








Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 


I KNOW NOT YET .. .. price 4/- 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF hes .. price 4/ 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 3 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
" MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA Rurrimt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
0 aris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
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ABBE VOGLER. 
By Rev. J. H. Mazz, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
(Continued from page 620. ) 


The next twenty years of Vogler’s life present the greatest diffi- 
culties to his biographer. Although nominally settled at Stock- 
holm for the greater part of the time (1786 to 1799), he was 
really constantly travelling. The records of his journeys are ex- 
ceedingly fragmentary, and not unfrequently contradictory, so 
that it seems impossible to construct a complete narrative of his 
roaming life, As an instance of the uncertainty as to his move- 
ments that prevails may be cited the fact that though he un- 
doubtedly extended his travels to Spain, Portugal, Greece, and 
Africa, nay, even to Armenia and Greenland,‘ our authorities are 
by no means agreed as to when he went. One writer? places this 
expedition between 1783 and 1786, another* makes it take place 
in 1792, while, if we compare the dates at which he appears in 
other distant spots, we find it difficult to understand how such an 
extensive tour could have been managed at all. In this state of 
affairs it seems best not to attempt to do more than to give some 
idea of his wanderings and proceedings by noting detached occur- 
rences. 

It has been already remarked that about 1780 Vogler followed 
the Electoral Court to Munich. He there employed himself in 
perfecting the education of the celebrated singer, Mdme Lange, 
and in teaching composition to B. A. Weber, whom he took into 
his own house. He was also engaged in composing for the 
theatre on a more extensive scale than he had yet attempted. 
The result of his labours was an opera in five acts, entitled 
Albert III, von Baiern, which was represented at the Court 
Theatre in 1781. It did not prove very successful, and disgust at 
the general want of appreciation that he found in Germany, and 
at the way in which Father Frank managed things in Munich, 
seems to have induced him to form the resolution of appealing to 
foreign musicians. With this view he drew up an exposition of 
his system and submitted it to the Academie Royale des Sciences, 
probably in 1781, and to the Royal Society in 1783.4 In 1782 he 
was in Paris,> and the next year seems to have crossed the 
Channel to England.* Returning from England, if, indeed, he 
really visited it at this time, he again attempted to obtain success 
as an opera composer. J1is success was less than ever, for his 
comic opera, La Kermesse, produced at the Théatre de la Comédie 
Italienne, on November 15, 1783, proved a dead failure, and could 
not even be finished. He now resolved on making another effort 
in Germany, and his endeavours were at last crowned with 
success. Castor and Pollux, produced in Munich at the Carnival 
of 1784, was not only received with applause at the time but con- 
tinued a favourite piece for many years.’?_ The close of 1784 and 
commencement of 1785 would appear to have been occupied with 
the journey to Africa, Greece, and the East. At all events, the 
next definite trace of him is on November 22, 1785, when he 
appears as giving a great organ recital in Amsterdam, for which 
no fewer than 7,000 tickets were sold.* In the next year he en- 
tered the service of the King of Sweden as Chef de la Musique 
resigning his appointments at Munich, where he had become chie} 
Kapellmeister on the death of Holzbauer in 1783.9 At Stock 





1 A. M. Z, vol. iii, p. 268; vol. ix., p. 886, 

* Fétis, ‘ 

* A. M. Z., vol. xxiii., p. 257. 

* Choral System, pp. 1, 5. The records of the Royal Society afford no 
trace of a communication from Vogler or anything else bearing on the 
question. The Journal des Sgavans for 1782 has an anonymous article 
comparing the Tonometers of Pythagoras, the Greeks, and the Abbé Vogler, 
which states that his instrument had been presented to the Académie Royale 
des Sciences together with the inventor’s new musical system, which he 
proposed to publish shortly. 

® So at least we may infer from the date of lis ‘‘ Essai de dirige le gout,” 
&c., published in Paris, 

® Choral System, p. 5. 

_” Fétis assumes that Castor and Pollux was produced at Mannheim in 
1791, but contradicts himself elsewhere (see his account of Mdlle Kreiner). 
For the date here given see A, M. Z., vol. viii., p. 818, 

8 A, M. Z., vol. i., p. 575, 

¥ Fétis speaks as if Vogler resigned his Bavarian appointments in 1782. 
This 18 at variance with the title-page of Knecht’s Portrait Musical, pub- 
lished in 1784, Moreover Winter, who succeeded Vogler as Kapellmeister, 
obtained the post in 1788, (A, M. Z,, vol. xxviii., p- 858.) 





holm, the musical instruction of the Crown Prince was entrusted 
to him, and he established his second Tonschule, but neither these 
ties nor his duties as Music Director put much check on his 
roving propensities. He signalized his arrival with a French 
opera, ’Egle, produced in 1787, but the next year he is to be found 
at St Petersburg examining Kirsnick’s orchestrion,*® and in 
November, 1789, at Amsterdam performing on an orchestrion of 
his own design. As usual, opinions were much divided, some 
mere praised the new instrument as the perfection of organ- 

uilding, others declared that it was far inferior to the organs of 
Holland, and accused Vogler of writing the favourable critiques 
himself. The dispute led Vogler to quit Amsterdam. He went 
to London, where he arrived at the beginning of 1790. In this 
country he was very successful. His performances on the orches- 
trion were applauded, and he was entrusted with the reconstruc- 
tion of the organ in the Pantheon. According to Gerber,'* he 
introduced organ pedals into this country, and their introduction 
by the organ-builder, England, certainly belongs to the year of 
his visit. His last performance at the Pantheon took place on 
May 31, and the proceeds of his visit amounted to a sum variously 
stated as £1,000 or £1,200.'? One of his most admired perform- 
ances was “The pastoral rejoicing interrupted by a storm,” which 
seems to be the piece by Knecht sometimes said to be the origin 
of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. He went to the Handel 
Festival in Westminster Abbey, but was not much im- 
pressed. In his Data zwr Akustik he complains that the chorus 
was too loud, that the performers were too numerous to perform 
any music but Handel's, and that no “light and shade” could be 
obtained. He admits, nevertheless, that the effect was sometimes 
great, and did homage to the memory of Handel, with whose 
works he appears to have now made acquaintance for the first 
time, in a thoroughly characteristic manner, by composing a fugal 
piece for the organ on the themes of the Hallelujah chorus. He 
could not have remained in London long after the Festival, which 
ended on June 3, for he next appears at Warsaw, whence he wrote 
to invite the organ-builder, Rackwitz, of St Petersburg to join 
him. Rackwitz complied, and the two proceeded to Rotterdam to 
place some free-reeds in an organ there. Vogler’s stay must have 
been brief, for in the early part of September he was giving 
concerts in the Lower Rhine district. From Coblenz, Mayence, 
and Frankfort, he journeyed further south, arriving at Worms on 
September 11, giving a performance at Carlsruhe on the 17th, and 
before the Court at Durlach on the 18th. Thence he went by 
way of Pforzheim to Esslingen, where the enthusiastic inhabitants 
presented him with the “ wine of honour,” usually only given to 
sovereigns.‘? Rackwitz meanwhile appears to have remained 
at Frankfort, making a free-reed stop for the Carmelite church 
there,'+ but Vogler probably rejoined his travelling companion in 
time for the coronation of the Emperor Leopold II. on October 9. 
The Abbé now began to be held in honour in his own country. 
It was not only at Esslingen that he produced a great impression. 
At Frankfort his “Hallelujah” fugue fairly astonished his 
hearers, Everywhere the greatest anxiety was evinced to hear 
him, and the greatest expectations of his playing were more than 
fulfilled, even those who were most hostile finding themselves 
completely disarmed.’ At this time it was Vogler’s intention to 
return to London in the course of a year and a half with the view 
of establishing there a manufactory of free-reeds.*° This inten- 
tion does not appear to have been carried out: at any rate he now 
returned for a while to Stockholm, and was followed by his former 
pupil, B. A. Weber, who gave up his position as conductor at 
Hanover to obtain further instruction from his old master.*” The 
early part of 1791 seems to have been employed in the compo- 





10 4, M. Z., vol. xxv., p. 152. 

11 Lexicon der Tonkunstler. i 

12 Qn Vogler’s performances in London, see The Gazetteer and New Daily 
Advertiser for May 8,22, and 29, 1790. 

13 These particulars are given in the interesting netices by Christmann 
and Schubart in Nos. 15, 16, of the Musikalische Correspondenz for 1790. 
This tour is erroneously placed in 1791 by several writers. 

14 Cp. with the authorities just quoted A. M. Z., vol. xxv., p. 153. 

15 Christmann and Schubart. i.c., give several instances. Even the odium 
theologicum was unable to disturb the cordial intercourse between Christmann 
the Lutheran pastor and Vogler the Roman priest. 

16 Christmann. 

7 4. M., Z,, vol. xxiii., p. 257, 
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sition of Athalie and Gustav Adolf, but in September he was 
giving organ recitals in Hamburgh. The assassination of 
Gustavus Adolphus III., whom the Abbé liked and respected," * on 
the night of March 16, 1792, only a few days after the production 
of Vogler’s opera, started him off on another long tour through 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands, in which Weber 
accompanied him.'® In the next year?° he undertook a course of 
lectures on Harmony. They could not have been very long, as in 
1794 he betook himself to Paris that he might hear the choruses 
accompanied by wind-iistruments with which the new-born 
Republic solemnized its fétes, and add the result of his observa- 
tions to Polymelos; or, Characteristic Music of divers Nations. In the 
church of St Sulpice he gave a performance on the organ for the 
benefit of the poor, the receipts of which were 15,0U0 livres.?? 
On his return he gave a second course of lectures in 1795.7? 
‘ither on his return from Paris or in 1793? he brought his 
orchestrion from Amsterdam, where, somehow or other, he seems 
to have left it, and had it erected at Stockholm in 1796, probably 
with some modifications. About this time his ten years’ engage- 
ment as Royal Music-director at Stockholm came to an end, and 
he proposed to leave Sweden. But his school, though it is 
difficult to see when he found time to attend to it, was considered 
so successful?+ that the Duke of Sudermania, the Regent, pre- 
vailed on him to prolong his stay, and he did not leave Stockholm 
till the spring of 1799.75 In that year he received from the 
Court an annual pension of 500 Swedish dollars and departed for 
Denmark, 
(To be continued. ) 








Royatty THEATRE.—Mr M. L. Mayer commences this (Saturday 
evening his winter series of French plays, with Casimir Delavigne’s 
Don Juan d' Autriche, lately revived at the Théatre Francais, Paris, 
with great success. This is to be followed by Le Testament de César 
Girodot, and subsequently by Meilhac and Halevy’s Fanny Lear. 
Other well-known dramas and comedies will be produced in the 
course of the season. Mr Frederic Mayer, son of the ‘‘ enterprising 
impresario,” is again to hold the responsible part of acting manager 





18 Christmann, 

19 To this date some assign his travels in the East. It seems more likely 
that his visit to Greenland formed part of this expedition. It will be well to 
note some of the contradictory statements as to this part of Vogler’s life. 
Accordiug to Fétis he remained in England from January to August, 1790. 
This, however, does not leave time for the negotiations and travels with 
Rackwitz, and as the circumstantial account of their proceedings in the 
Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung (vol. xxv., p. 152-3) has the authority of 
both Rackwitz and Vogler it seems impossible to discredit it. Again, 
according to Gerber, the orchestrion was finished at Amsterdam, during 
Vogler’s visit to England, It has been already observed that Fétis assumes 
that Vogler produced Castor and Pollux at Mannheim, in 1791. Add to 
these discrepancies the report that he entered into competition with Schuster 
for the post of Kapellmeister at Dresden (A, M. Z., vol. xli., p. 1048) 
presumably in 1787, the statement (Schilling) that he went to Paris in 1795, 
and the declaration (A, M, Z., vol. i., p. 428) that Vogler had in 1799 
been eleven years in the service of the Swedish Crown, and it becomes clear 
that the biographer’s course is beset with difficulties, unless, indeed, we can 
suppose that the restless Abbé had the power of being in two places at 
once. 

20 Fétis says 1792. 

*1 Fréhlich places this visit to Paris in 1795. 

*2 This is explicitly stated by himself. See “ Intelligenz Blatt” attached 
to A. M. Z. of June 25, 1800. 

3A, M. Z., vol. xxv., p. 153, 

*4 B. A. Weber is the only musician of note who studied under Vogler at 
Stockholm. Some account of the school in 1796 has been preserved. We 
are told that it then consisted of 17 pupils, and that the orchestra of the 
Academy consisted of 28 Swedes. Four of these Swedes, whose total ages 
did not exceed 36 years, executed one of Vogler’s quartets in public, while 
mere chiddren of the singing school performed several entire operas! Perhaps 
Vogler did more real service to Swedish music by giving excellent performances 
of Gluck’s music. (A. M. Z., vol. xxiii, p. 257.) 

; *> A letter of Vogler’s dated from Stockholm Nov, 10, 1797, states that 
his ten years’ engagement commenced July 1, 1786, and ended, including the 
prolongation of a year, on July 2nd, 1797, but be seems to have remained in 
Sweden, and was at Stockholm as late as April 28, 1799 (A. M. Z., vol, i., p. 
592), In July he was travelling between Copenhagen and Hamburg (see his 
attack on Miiller in A, If. Z., vol. i., “ Intell. Blatt.,” xviii. , p- 95, Sep. 4, 
1799), and was at Copenhagen on Nov. 1, 1799 (A. M. Z., vol, ii., “ Intell, 
Blatt.” vi., Dec, 25, 1799). 





SUNDAY MUSIC IN YORKSHIRE. 
By Dr Wo. Spark. 
(From ‘' The Leeds Saturday Journal.”) 
AN OPEN AIR ORATORIO. 


The Sunday performances of sacred music which have been given 
in the open air in and about Leeds during the last summer, and on 
previous occasions, deserve more than the passing notices they 
obtain in the local daily papers, not only on account of their 
intrinsic musical merits, but also for their benevolent pecuniary 
object, all profits being generally devoted to the Leeds medical 
charities. And as the artizans and working people of this great town 
of Leeds, with its one-third of a million inhabitants, are the chief 
recipients of the splendid, numerous, invaluable hospitals which 
here abound, and in which the highest medical skill is available, no 
better object could engage their own as well as their sympathetic 
supporters’ earnest attention than the organization of concerts of 
sacred music similar to that which I had the pleasure to attend on 
Sunday afternoon, the 30th August, in the ‘‘ Black Bull” field at 
Hunslet. 

The weather was not very cheering or inviting, but happily there 
was no rain, which so often on these occasions in our moist little 
island is but a sorry substitute for the bright sunshine and balmy 
air so enlivening and enjoyable in a general way at al fresco enter- 
tainments on the Continent. But the people who thronged in 
thousands on this occasion to hear the ever-attractive strains of their 
favourite musical god, Handel, were resolved to enjoy themselves, 
whether or no. They did not go at the invitation of lords, million- 
aires, or the somewhat exclusive committee of the ‘‘Grand Musical 
Festival,” hailing from the Leeds Town Hall or elsewhere, neither 
were they brought together by two-hnndred-guinea prima donnas— 
Mdme this, or Signora that, swell tenors, whose every note is tipped 
with gold—or ponderous basses who sing D D, and get deuced well 
paid for it into the bargain. Nor were the ten thousand people 
attracted by a titled outside conductor, a band (chiefly from 
London), principals (metropolitans), and chorus, &c., which cost 
over £5,000, and other expenses, amounting altogether to £7,000, 
only about one-eight of which is handed to the Leeds Medical 
Charities—the big pecuniary plums being all bestowed upon and 
easily swallowed by aliens. No! the crowd at the Hunslet Sunday 
afternoon performance of sacred music by Handel, Haydn, Weber, 
&c., were there first, from a pure, simple-minded love of music, an 
admiration of The Messiah which is hereditary, a natural pride in 
hearing their friends or relations play ‘‘t’fiddle or sing baase,” and, 
second, to support by their contributions those admirable local 
charities of which we are all so justly proud. 

The Yorkshireman’s love of music has been notorious in all ages— 
especially in the West Riding. So long ago as the beginning of the 
16th century, it was written that ‘‘ one who tried to pass for a shoe- 
maker in a musical town of West Yorkshire was detected as an 
impostor, because he could neither sing, sound the trumpet, play the 
flute, nor reckon up his tools in rhyme.” Indeed, at that time, 
tinkers sang catches ; milkmaids warbled ballads ; carters whistled ; 
each trade, and even the beggars, had their special songs ; the base- 
viol hungin the parlour for the amusement of waiting visitors; and the 
lute, cittern, and virginals, for the amusement of waiting customers, 
were the necessary furniture of the barber's shop. They had music 
at dinner, music at supper, music at weddings, music at funerals, 
music at night, music at dawn, music at work, and music at play. 
He who felt not in some degree its influence was viewed as a morose, 
unsocial being, whose converse ought to be shunned, and regarded 
with suspicion and distrust. It has been very much the same in the 
years that have passed since that time, and there is not a severely 
wide difference in the present day—the love and cultivation of music 
being almost universal. The Yorkshireman loves the voice of 
melody, and in his heart says— 


‘* Let harmony from her enchanting shell 
Pour the sweet note that soothes affliction’s sigh ; 
Now let the full chord’s deep modulation swell, 
Now wake the joy-inspiring symphony.” 

I said that the second reason for crowding the ‘‘ Black Bull ” field 
on Hunslet Infirmary Sunday was to support the medical charities. 
And here let me first observe that the ancient connection of music 
with medicine is not so well known as it ought to be. The old 
historians, philosophers, and physicians talked and wrote much 
about it. Martianus Capella assures us that fevers were removed by 
song (Dr Goldie, our estimable Medical Officer of Health, should 
note these things), and that Asclepiades cured deafness by the sound 
of the trumpet. Plutarch relates that Thelates delivered the 
Lacedzmonians from the plague by the sweetness of his lyre ; and 
many clever old musical big-wigs thought it probable that music, by 
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repeated strokes and vibrations given to the nerves, fibres, and 
animal spirits, may sometimes alleviate the sufferings of epileptics 
and lunatics, and even overcome the most violent paroxysms of 
those disorders. And is not this believed in at the present time ? 

Witness the proceedings at Colney Hatch and other famous lunatic 
asylums—places I don’t know, and don’t want to know, but I have 
read of their doings. 

The band at Hunslet comprised about sixty, chiefly strings—the 
brass and wood instruments, which were mostly wanted, being con- 
spicuous by their absence—an omission that should be rectified on 
future occasions. The chorus numbered nearly four hundred, the 
basses, as usual in Yorkshire, being the most powerful, the altos the 
most penetrating, many of the latter possessing quite a gimlet tone. 
Of the sopranos, they all looked very nice, and attended earnestly 
to their work, but they lacked the strength we are used to in Leeds. 
Of the smooth-toned tenors, I may say that the experienced ones did 
well, and the novices fell far short of efficiency. Altogether, how- 
ever, there was afair representation of a good scratch chorus and band, 
and what each individual member lacked in knowledge and 
experience, was fully made up in earnest enthusiasm and a ton for 
the work in hand. 

Unfortunately, I had been misinformed as to the time the perform- 
ance began, and I therefore heard only half of the selections. 
These, however, were sufficient to give me an idea of the whole. 

On my entrance into the field, I was at once confronted with the 
spread-out white sheet, placed ready for the reception of any coin I 
and my friends might feel disposed to deposit, in lieu of an entrance 
fee—the admission being always gratuitous at these gatherings. I 
was greatly surprised to be afterwards informed that numbers of 
persons had passed in and out without giving a single farthing in aid 
of the charitable funds for which the performance was professedly 
given. Forshame! ye who behave thus shabbily, both here, and 
in listening to the sweet open air music at Woodhouse Moor, where 
you go time after time, professing, and probably having, a love of 
harmony, and decline to give a single baubee towards paying the 
necessary expenses of providing you with what you love and admire, 
but which you selfishly elect shall cost you NOTHING ! However, 
don’t do it again. Be more generous and liberal, and you will 
be all the happier, all the better for it. 

For the chorus at Hunslet there was a long raised platform placed 
against the back of a large mill, or warehouse, from whose confined 
and iron caged windows eager music listeners were thrusting their 
music-filled heads, and, in some cases, unwashed hands. The band 
was on the ground or basement, the performers standing on wood 
planks. The conductor, Mr J. Haywood, was placed in a tolerably 
elevated position in front of his musical army, and it is only bare 
justice to him to say that he wielded the bdton with remarkable care 
and ability, and succeeded in keeping his heterogeneous forces well 
in hand, and entirely under his control. The crowd being great, I 
had some difficulty in threading my way nearer to the performers ; 
at last, I found by an extra payment, that I had landed immediately 
under the base singers, and was just in time to have roared into my 
ears the fine diatonic Gregorian passage, ‘‘ For the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it”—with its grand rise of a major second on the 
syllable ‘‘spd.” Then followed a series of choruses from The 
Messiah, all, with one exception, ‘‘ And with His stripes,” where 
there was a false start and a ‘‘harkback,” being sung with decision, 
care, and good effect. At the request of Councillor Alf. Cooke, who 
takes an earnest and practical interest in all these musical and other 
artistic gatherings, the band of the lst West York Artillery, with 
much sweetness and expression, played ‘‘The Lost Chord,” under 
the able and experienced leading of Mr Charles Ingledew, and then 
the players and singers start again, and with tones loud and clear 
pour forth the strains of the grand ‘‘ Hallelujah! for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth,” the whole of that immense mass of artizan 
people listening with a deep, significant silence, worthy of the divine 
utterances they were hearing and absorbing. Surely here, I thought, 
music is fulfilling its glorious mission, and is helping to soothe and 
refine, if not to regenerate the world. All the preaching from all the 
eloquent divines in Christendom would not have touched the hearts 
of ten thousand people as did that sublime pean of thanksgiving, 
“Hallelujah, King of kings, and Lord of lords!” with its awe- 
inspiring sudden silence near the end, and then the majestic, divine 
adagio for the close! Handel can, indeed, as Beethoven said, 

strike, when he wills, like a thunderbolt,” and to no composer are 
we indebted more than to the immortal Saxon whose music we in 

Yorkshire know and love so well. 

_ And I may here observe that while the works of Handel have long 
since become the property of the world, we must not forget that, 
although a German by birth, he wrote all his oratorios in the 
English language, and for the British public. Besides this, his long 
residence amongst us, his noble efforts in the cause of many of our 
charitable institutions, and the style and tendency of his works, 


almost entitle us to claim Handel as an Englishman, and to honour 
him on that account as well as for the surpassing greatness of his 
musical conceptions. 

But other composers were not forgotten at Hunslet—the favourite 
oratorio, 7’he Creation, with its glorious choruses, ‘“‘ Awake the harp,” 
““The Heavens are telling,” and ‘‘ Achieved is the glorious work,” 
being requisitioned, together with selections from Mozart’s 12th 
Mass, for the delectation of the crowded audience. Two stirring, 
familiar hymns, ‘‘O worship the King, all glorious above,” to 
Hanover tune, and the Old Hundredth Psalm, in which all the 
people joined with band, chorus, and sang with heart and soul the 

raises of their God and King in terminating an afternoon’s per- 
ormance of classical music in the open air. 

The growth of these out-door musical performances in Leeds and 
the neighbourhood has been slow but sure, and I hope another season 
will witness a grand open-air gathering of musicians on our spacious 
and beautiful Woodhouse Moor, and that I shall be able to take part 
therein myself. It was in 1852, I believe, that I ventured to suggest 
to Sir George Goodman, the Rev. Mr Sinclair, Mr John Hope Shaw, 
and others connected with the Recreation Society (of which I had 
the honour to be the founder), that, added to the People’s Concerts 
in the Old Music Hall, free band performances on Woodhouse Moor 
on Saturday evenings during the summer months would be a most 
acceptable addition to our more ambitious concerts in the town, and 
would be thoroughly acceptable to the toiling masses of our busy 
hive of industry and labour. The suggestion was acted upon—and 
was remarkably successful for two or three seasons, but subsequently 
these interesting musical treats were abandoned for the oid, old 
reason—lack of funds--the gentlemen who had hitherto almost 
emptied their pockets, declining to ‘‘stump up” any more unless 
they were aided by the people themselves—for whose especial 
recreation and benefit the Wesdheus Moor Band Concerts were 

iven. 
i I ought to mention that the collection in the sheets and boxes at 
Hunslet on Infirmary Sunday amounted to £78 0s. 10d., which, after 
deducting the necessary expenses of printing, advertising, &c., left 
a clear balance of £46 7s. 2d., and this sum has been duly handed 
over to the indefatigable Treasurer to the Infirmary, Mr Benson 
Jowitt, who has gratefully acknowledged the same. 

It need scarcely be said that such gatherings are not organized and 
developed without the aid of willing, disinterested workers, and I 
think I ought here to conclude this notice by giving the respected 
names of the Hunslet Executive Committee :— 

President, Mr Jas. Gozney ; Vice-President, Councillor Cooke ; 
Treasurer, Mr J. W. Walker; Conductor, Mr J. W. Haywood ; 
Leader of Band, Mr Chas. Dyson; and Messrs Myers, Gilston, 
Putfitt, Bruce, Squire (E. Lancaster as accompanist on harmonium), 
Barrass, Rhodes, Rev. F. Smith, and H. Snowden and J. Howe, Hon. 
Secs. 

—j—— 
KASTNER’S “PYROPHONE.” 

Music from gas is the latest invention. A novel musical instru- 
ment called ‘‘The Pyrophone,” now exhibiting at the Inventions 
Exhibition, will shortly be introduced to the public. Its compass 
is three octaves, with a keyboard, and it will be played in the same 
manner as an organ. It has thirty-seven glass tubes, in which a 
number of gas-jets burn. These jets, placed in circles, contract and 
expand like the fingers of a hand. When the small burners separate 
the sound is produced, when they close together the sound ceases. 
The tone depends upon the number of the burners and the size of 
the pipes in which they burn, so that by a careful arrangement and 
selection all the notes of the musical scale may be produced in 
several octaves. Some of the glass tubes in which the jets burn are 
nearly eleven feet high. When the ‘‘ Pyrophone” is played upon 
with the keyboard, it gives out a rich, full tone of remarkable 
delicacy, and to a great extent resembling the human voice. The 
inventor of the ‘‘ Pyrophone” was the late Frederic Kastner. We 
have had music from stones, from wood, and from metals of all kinds, 
but only a scientific German would ever have thought of producing 
sweet sounds from gas. Here is comfort for the gas companies in 
the event of electricity becoming the chief illuminating power. It 
will be odd to supply long or short metre from the gas meter.—Zra. 








A GRAND conversazione was held by the medical officers of St 
Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, on Friday, Oct. 2, when a large 
number of patrons and friends were invited to enjoy a programme of 
music of great variety, including a selection of orchestral pieces by 
military bands conducted by Mr Dan Godfrey and Mr W. T. Fleet. 
Mr Edward Plater’s Glee Union sang, during the evening, 
English glees by old and new composers. The general impression 
was that the proceedings were a decided success and a credit to the 
entrepreneurs, 
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BURGH’S ANECDOTES OF MUSIC IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
ARRIVAL OF HANDEL, AND PROGRESS OF THE ITALIAN OPERA IN 
ENGLAND. 
(Continued from page 629.) 

London has now a sufficient number of inhabitants to supply a 
musical theatre with an audience without injuring our own drama. 
People will be pleased in their own way; wherever there is the 
attraction of extraordinary talent the public favour follows, of 
course, either in regard to the playhouse or the opera ; nor can it be 
justly said that native excellence has usually been robbed of its 
share of patronage by an unmerited partiality to foreigners. And 
this we may venture to assert, even though Mr Addison has said 
that ‘‘ we know not what we like in music ; only, in general, we are 
transported with anything that is not English ; so it be of foreign 
growth, let it be Italian, French, or High Dutch, it is the same 
thing.” —But was this the case in his own time with respect to sing- 
ing? Were not Mrs Tofts and Mrs Anastasia Robinson in very high 
favour, though English women? This he could not be unacquainted 
with, and therefore has wilfully mis-stated the case. And, in our 
own time, did Mrs Sheridan, Mrs Bates, or Mrs Billington ever 
experience neglect? or have the powers of Garrick, Mrs Siddons, or 
Mrs Jordan, ever been slighted ? 

Disputable talents frequently remain in obscurity, but supreme 
excellence will rise superior to prejudice, indifference, and opposition, 
and always shine with true lustre in the eyes of the delighted and 
grateful public. 

Complaints of neglect are usually the croakings of inferiority, 
and never yet convinced mankind that they were deaf, blind, or 
stupid. 

The consistency of Sir Richard Steele may be estimated by com- 
paring No. 4 with No. 115 of The YVatler. In the one, operas, and 
the public are condemned because the drama of Pyrrhus and 
Demetrious was performed with applause ; in the other, the British 
Censor is ‘‘ surprised to find a thin house at so noble an entertain- 
ment ;” then follows his admirable penegyric on Nicolini as an 
actor, totally apart from his vocal powers as a singer. Yet this same 
Nicolini performed in the same troop, and in the same opera, on both 
these occasions. 

As to the understanding having no share in the pleasure we receive 
at an opera, it may at least be allowed the negative praise, which 
was admitted by the gloomy fanatic Cromwell, that, ‘‘ being an un- 
known tongue, it cannot corrupt the morals of the people ;” which 
is more than can be said of our own Beggars’ Opera, or the comedies 
of Congreve and Vanbrugh, which, however excellent in other 
respects, have certainly a most immoral tendency, and are on that 
account highly reprehensible. We admit that the understanding 
may be gratified for the moment by the brilliancy even of licentious 
genius, but if this brilliancy be found to corrupt the hearts of the 
young and inexperienced, who are the chief support of public places, 
the opera must be acknowledged a more innocent, if not a more 
rational amusement. 

The theatre in the Haymarket opened on the 10th of November 
with the last year’s opera of Almahide, in which Mrs Barbier, a new 
English singer, appeared for the first time in the character of 
Almanzor, which, during the first run of the opera, had been per- 
formed by Valentini. Her timidity on this occasion gave birth to an 
admirable paper in The Spectator (No. 231), in which Mr Addison 
apologises for, and commends, diffidence and modesty with a sympa- 
thetic zeal and sensibility. 

This lady continued to perform at the opera several years, and 
afterwards was a favourite concert and playhouse singer, till the 
year 1729. She contrived, however, to vanquish her extreme bash- 
fulness, for we find that in the year 1717 she mustered sufficient 
couragetoelopefrom herfather’s house with a person strongly suspected 
to be of a different sex. Some of our readers may be gratified by the 
following portrait of Mrs Barbier, drawn by the pen of Mr Hughes, 
at the time of her elopement. 

Now learn the marks by which you may 
Trace out and stop the lovely stray ! 

Some wit, more folly, and no care, 

Thoughtless her conduct, free her air ; 
; . Gay, scornful, sober, indiscreet, 
7* 4a In whom all contradictions meet ; 

4 \. Civil, affronting, peevish, easy, 


A \ Form’d both to charm you and displease you ; 
— | Much want of judgment, none of pride, 
fom ™~ } Modish her dress, her hoop full wide ; 
/% | Brown skin, her eyes of sable hue, 
Angel when pleased, when vex’d a shrew. 
/ Genteel her motion when she walks 
et Sweetly she sings, and loudly talks; 








Knows all the world and its affairs, 

Who goes to court, to plays, to pray’rs, 
Who keeps, who marries, fails, or thrives, 
Lead honest cr dishonest lives ; 

What money matched each youth or maid, 
And who was at each masquerade. 

Of all fine things in this fine town, 

She’s only to herself unknown. 

On the 12th of December, Antiochus, a new opera, written by 
Apostolo Zeno, and originally set by Francesco Gasparini for Venice, 
in 1705, was brought on our stage. 

By the dedication of the book of the words to the Countess of 
Burlington, it appears that the opera was now under the direction of 
Mr John James Heideggar, usually called the Swiss Count.* The 

erformers in this opera were Nicolini, Cassani, Mr Lawrence, with 
ouscin, Pilotti, Isabella Girardeau, and Mrs Barbier. Valentini 
quitted England at the close of the preceding season, and appears no 
more on the opera lists till the autumn of 1712. 


( To be continued. ) 


—o—- 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

There was a very large audience at Covent Garden Theatre last 
Saturday evening. The programme was not carried out ‘‘in its 
integrity ” owing to the sudden indisposition of Miss Amy Sherwin, 
who was unable to sing, but whose place was taken by Miss Marie 
de Lido, who had been announced to make her debut at these con- 
certs on Monday. This young artist, although called upon at so 
short a notice, acquitted herself to the satisfaction of the audience, 
who awarded her hearty applause after ‘‘ Roberto tu che adoro” 
(encored, and ‘‘ The last rose of summer” substituted), and, subse- 

uently, “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls.” Another 
pet) Aa was the absence of Mr Carrodus, the popular 
violinist, who was unable to appear at the last moment owing to 
severe indisposition. An apology was made for him by Mr Crowe, 
who, in doing so, craved the indulgence of the audience for the son 
of the distinguished violinist, who had offered to play a solo as his 
father’s substitute. Mr Bernhard Carrodus was received with great 
favour, and at the conclusion of his very clever performance of one 
of Vieuxtemps’ well-known pieces, was compelled to return to the 
latform and play again a part of the same composition. Mdme 
Snriquez was the other lady singer, and her fine contralto voice was 
heard to great advantage in Roeckel’s ‘‘ Lord Mayor Whittington ” 
and ‘‘ The Bayliffe’s Daughter of Islington” (recalled after both). 
Mr Edward Lloyd, who was in fine voice, sang (by desire) ‘‘ Lend 
me your aid,” from Gounod’s Reine de Saba, and Balfe’s ‘‘Come 
into the garden, Maud,” both of which were vociferously applauded. 
Among the numerous instrumental pieces were the ‘‘ War March of 
the Priests,” from Mendelssohn’s Athalie ; the Overture to Oberon 
(Weber) ; the ballet music from Ponchielli’s Gioconda ; a new and 
tuneful waltz by Mr Crowe, ‘‘ For love’s sake; selections from Faust, 
Satanella, &c., and W. ©. Levey’s very charming waltz, ‘‘ Le 
Féte,” which grows more and more into favour the oftener it is 
heard. Various other instrumental pieces were also included in the 
rogramme, all of which were listened to with evident pleasure. On 
Wednesday there was a ‘‘ Scotch Night,” with Mdme Rose Hersee, 
Mdme Enriquez, and Mr J. W. Turner as singers, and this 
(Saturday) evening the ‘‘Second Grand Military Night” is 
announced, when extra military bands are engaged to render the 
instrumental music more effective. The first special grand concert 
of the season takes place on Monday next, when Mr Sims Reeves, 
Mr Ludwig, Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Trebelli, and Mdme 
Frickenhaus will appear. The ‘‘ Freeman Thomas Prize” Overture 
will be performed on October 29. 








Joseph Joachim will start some time next month on his projected 
tour in the south of Germany. 





* This personage has been the object of infinite merriment. Among other 
qualifications for exciting mirth, and of being, if not, as the inimitable Falstaff 
says, witty himself, ‘‘ yet the cause that wit is in other men.” He was univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the ugliest human creature in the kingdom, A bet 
was made between the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield and another noble peer, 
that he (the peer) would produce an uglier person than Heideggar. After 
searching every corner of the town, an old woman was selected and confronted 
with the Swiss Count. The umpire gave it against Lord Chesterfield, who 
moved in arrest of judgment that the old woman’s cap should be transferred 
to Heideggar’s head ; when, amidst thunders of applause, Lord Chesterfield 
was unanimously declared the winner, as, with the addition of the cap, the 
woman stood no chance with her competitor in deformity, 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
( Correspondence. ) 


Meyerbeer’s Feldlager in Schlesien, the work more especially 
reserved as a gala opera for grand occasions, was performed at the 
Royal Onecdont on the Empress’s birthday, the principal 
characters being sustained by Mesdes Leisinger, Lammert, Herren 
Kalisch and Krolop. Frappart’s ballet, Wiener Walzer, proved, as 
was anticipated, a great success. A new operatic star, in the shape 
of a tenor gifted, if rumour can be credited, with an exceptional 
voice, is shortly to mnake his first appearance. Herr Carl Miihlenfeld, 
for such is his name, was, two years ago, a first lieutenant quartered 
in Hanover. Following the advice of his friends, he threw up his 
commission to devote himself exclusively to the cultivation of his 
vocal powers. After eight months’ hard study under Bletzacher, he 
sang before Herr von Bronsart, Intendant-General of the Theatre 
Royal, Hanover, who was so pleased that he wrote to Herr von 
Hiilsen about him, the result being that the gallant ex-lieutenant 
shortly makes his first appearance as Lohengrin in Wagner’s opera 
of the same name. 

At the Walhalla-Operetten-Theater, a three-act operetta, Don 
Cesar, has been produced with unquestionable success and seems 
likely to achieve a long run. ‘he libretto is founded on the well- 
known French piece, Don César de Bazan, which inspired, also, 
Vincent Wallace, as well as Massenet and others. The composer of 
the present work is Herr Dellinger, conductor at the Carl-Schultze- 
Theatre, Hamburgh. His music is light and catching, the latter 
quality being a great desideratum in productions of this kind, The 
work was well put upon the stage, well sung, and well acted. 

Teresina Tua’s first three concerts at Kroll’s turned out ve 
satisfactorily, and public opinion has decided that the ‘‘ Geigenfee,” 
or ‘‘ Fairy of the Violin,” as she is styled here, is even better than 
she was. To her usual repertory, including compositions by Chopin- 
Wilhelmj, Zarzicki, Wieniawski, Sarasate, Ernst, Vieuxtemps, 
Laub, and Bohm, she has added on the present occasion Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto. She was enthusiastically applauded. It may be 
mentioned that, at the first concert of the series, the fair young 
artist played on one of the new American ‘‘ Balsam Fiddles,” made 
by Herr Schradieck, about which so much has lately been written 
and said. The experiment was a success ; at any rate, the effect of 
the new instrument was not eclipsed by that of the Amati, on which, 
also, Mdlle Teresina played during the evening. The pianist was 
Mdme Marie Benois, a member of the professorial staff at the 
Conservatory of Music, St Petersburgh, and one of the most eminent 
virtuosas on her instrument. In addition to compositions by 
Chopin, Schumann, Rubinstein, and Liszt, she performed an 
‘*Hollindisches Concert” by Henri Litolff, which made a most 
favourable impression. Mdlle Nittschalk was the vocalist at the 
first concert, Mdlle Almati at the second and third. 

_ The Berliner Mannergesangverein, or Berlin Men’s Choral Asso- 
ciation, intend giving, under their new director, Herr Richard 
Schmidt, several concerts during the winter. ‘The first concert will 
take place at the Singakademie, in the early part of December. 
It may here be stated that the receipts of the Vienna Minnergesang- 
verein during their recent visit was 18,000 marks. Of this sum, 
3,900 marks went to pay expenses, while about 7,000 have been 
given to the Austro-Hungarian Aid Association here; while the 
Berlin-Poor-Fund and the Women’s Association, under the patronage 
of the Empress Augusta, have received 3,500 each. 

Some of the best members of the Royal Cathedral Choir (twelve 
men and twenty-four boys) will shortly start on a long concert tour, 
with a repertory including compositions by Palestrina, Durante, 
Lotti, M. rank, Chr. Bach, Hauptmann, and Mendelssohn. 

The Singakademie will give, in the course of the coming winter, 
three concerts, at which the works performed will be Mendelssohn’s 
Hlijah, the ‘‘Himmelfahrts- und Pfingstcantate,” by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, the Deutsches Requiem, by Johannes Brahms, and the ‘‘ Forty- 
second Psalm,” as set by Handel. The compositions selected for the 
extra concerts are Mozart’s Requiem, M. Blumner’s new cantata, In 
Zeit und Ewigkeit, Johann Sebastian Bach’s Matthdus Passion, and 
Handel’s Messiah, 








Roya, Amateur OrcuestraL Society.—The Brighton Guardian 
of Wednesday last informs us that the Royal Amateur 
Orchestral Society will give a concert during the present month in 
Brighton, in aid of the fund for establishing a scholarship at the 
Royal College of Music. The president of the society is his Royal 
—— the Duke of Edinburgh. We understand that the Mayor 
of | righton (Mr Alderman E. J. Reeves) will ask the Council to 
invite their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
to visit Brighton on the occasion, and it is not unlikely that the 
Duke may lead the band. 





REVIEWS. 

Love's Conquest, a cantata, words by J. Stewart, music by Gustave 
Ernest (Charles L. Hutchings & Co, Blenheim Street, Bond Street). 
Mr Ernest’s composition has been frequently heard in public, and 
on each occasion has met with genuine success. The airs, both for 
the soprano and tenor voices, are thoroughly melodious, and the 
choral music is most effectively harmonized. The words by Mr J. 
Stewart are well fitted to the music, and are thoroughly poetical. 
The same enterprising publishers send us the overture, composed by 
Mr Ernest, that gained the Philharmonic prize It is effectively 
arranged as a pianoforte duet by the composer himself. 

Les Musiciens Néerlandais.—We have been favoured by M. Van 
Tright, Publisher, of Brussels, with the first volume of Les Musiciens 
Néerlandais en Espagne, du Douziéme au dixhuitiéme siecle. The 
author, Mr Edmond Vander Straeten, in his preface, informs us that 
he has drawn the principal facts from the archives générales of the 
kingdom at Brussels, Lille, &c., and consequently they may be relied 
on. The work is elaborately got up, and contains an enormous 
amount of information on the subject to which it is devoted, as well 
as several interesting illustrations of ancient musical MSS., among 
them being the ‘‘ Chant des Pélérins Flamandes & Saint Jacques de 
Compostelle ; notation neumatique du XII° Siécle,” ‘‘ Fragment of 
a Magnificat, by Nicolas Gombert (1552),” and a portrait of 
Eleonore d’Autriche (sister of Charles Quint). The volume under 
notice contains upwards of 500 pages of letter-press, and would be a 
veritable feast to musical antiquarians, to whom we strongly 
recommend it. 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

New Yorx.—Miss Clara Louise Kellogg’s company, of which 
Major J. B. Pond is manager—The Keynote, in its issue of Sept. 
26, tells us—has returned from the “wild Northwest,” after con- 
cluding a most successful tour. The company, which consisted of 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Miss Laura S. Groves, Mr Whitney Mock- 
ridge, Messrs Ivan and E. Morawski, vocalists ; Miss Ollie Torbett, 
violinist ; and Mr Adolph Glose, pianist, gave its first concert at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., on ns 23. They travelled some ten thousand 
miles in two months and a half, giving in that time between fifty 
and sixty concerts. 

VienNA.—The remains of Beethoven and Schubert will shortly be 
exhumed from where they now lie in the Wahringer Churchyard and 
removed to the place set aside in the Central Cemetery here for 
celebrated men. The coffins have been finished some time. They 
are black, very large, of metal, and adorned with rich ornaments 
bearing reference to music. 

The nuptials of Mdlle Joséphine de Reszké and Prince Leopold von 
Kronenberg were celebrated lately with much pomp. After the 
ceremony, the happy couple started for a large estate the bridegroom 
possesses near Warsaw. They will spend some weeks there and 
then go to Cannes for the winter. The lady will not re-appear on 
the lyric stage. 

BrussELts.—At the Thédtre de la Monnaie, Herold’s Pré-auz- 
Clercs has achieved a genuine success with Mdlles Mézeray, Wolf, 
MM. Furst, Devriés, and Nerval as representatives of the principal 
parts. The first named young lady, in the character of Isabelle, 
appeared to great advantage, and not merely satisfied but surpassed 
expectation. MM. Furst and Nerval, also, who figured respectively 
as Mergy and Cantarelli, acquitted themselves to the entire satis- 
faction of the audience. The same cannot be affirmed of Dereims, 
who sustained, on the following evening, the part of Raoul in Les 
Huguenots, a part beyond his powers. Mad. Montalba, too, was not 
up to her usual standard, but has not, on that account, thrown up 
her engagement, as M. Dereims has elected to do. 

Romre.—The Teatro Argentina was to have opened for an autumn 
season of opera and ballet, the manager, Signor Ciampi, a buffo 
singer, promising, as operas, Marta, Fra Diavolo, Don Pasquale, 
and, in the way of ballet, Messalina, &c., but suddenly it was dis- 
covered that, not being able, from want of funds, to meet his liabili- 
ties, the manager had disappeared, leaving the wretched members of 
the ballet and chorus in a state of great embarrassment and distress. 

Paris.—The marriage of Miss Nevada with Dr Raymond Palmer 
took place on the Ist inst. at the Church of the Passionistes in the 
Avenue Hoche. To Caron, Vergnet, and Miss Moore, the fair 
American who carried off the first prize at the Conservatory of Music 
this year, was entrusted the vocal portion of the musical ag 
After the ceremony there was a grand breakfast at the Hétel de 
l’Athénée, when innumerable toasts in all sorts of languages were 
proposed and duly honoured. The newly married couple left subse- 
quently for the Pavillon Henri IV. at Saint-Germains, where they 


: intended passing the first part of their honeymoon. 
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SIGNOR PIATTI. 

Signor Piatti has been visited recently by Mr Marshall, the 
late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, who, while 
travelling in Italy, took advantage of the opportunity to examine 
the injuries received by the distinguished violoncellist. His 
report is, we are glad to state, distinctly favourable. He is of 
opinion that Signor Piatti will in a short time be enabled to use 
his arm as freely as ever, without any fear of consequences. 


—_—o— 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The Popular Concerts will enter upon their twenty-eight season 
on Monday evening, November 9. It is not Mr Arthur Chappell’s 
custom to announce beforehand what works he intends to produce. 
In the case of a new venture the public, it may be, would resent such 
reticence ; but the director of the ‘‘ Pops” has earned, and unques- 
tionably possesses, their perfect confidence. No detailed prospectus 
is needful to assure amateurs that for five months from the beginning 
of November they may sit down twice a week to a musical repast of 
the most appetising and wholesome kind. Into these concerts 
nothing unworthy intrudes. They are as free from it as was 
Titania’s bower from ‘‘ spotted snakes with double tongues.” The 
season will, however, open, and, we fear, continue for some time, 
under a cloud caused by the absence of Signor Piatti—an absence 
regretted both for itself and for the nature of its origin. Noonecan 
replace the eminent Italian, though his substitute may be very 
worthy. There is but one Piatti, and he has been laid aside by an 
accident so disastrous as to admit of only a single consoling thought 
—it might have been worse. With regard to the other artists 

n‘imately associated of late years with Mr Chappell’s enterprise, we 
have no reason to suppose that they will fail to make an appearance 
in customary order.—J. B. 

a 


MUSICAL PITCH. 

The following interesting and learned address, by Professor Sir 
G. A. Macfarren, was read last month before the members of the 
Musical Congress at Antwerp, and created a profound im- 
pression :— 

GENTLEMEN,—The history of Musical Pitch proves a constant rise 
of the sounds answering to definite names from the time of the 
earliest recorded observations to the present moment. This rise 
influences the effect of musical composition, of vocal performance, of 
instrumental performance, and of instrumental structure. Not only 
has musical pitch varied from period to period, but it now differs 
materially in different countries, and this is a source of serious incon- 
venience to executants of all classes. In remarking on the several 
points here named, the utmost that can he hoped is to show the 
practical importance of the subject, and to elicit consequent sugges- 
tions for means of approximately unifying the pitch throughout all 
musical nations. The power of the State in France and Belgium has 
compelled the adoption of a standard pitch in the military bands, 
and in all subsidised institutions in both those countries ; but some 
other states have not such power, and it is therefore to be wished 
that suggestions emanating from the Antwerp Congress may act as 
persuasion in localities where command cannot be enforced. 

Prior to any of the points already named, one point seems to 
demand special consideration. ‘This is the habituating of the 
musical ear to associate particular sounds with particular names, 
and also the habituating of the vocal organs to the same association. 
The ability to recognize musical sounds is a faculty so entirely 
pecu‘iar that it almost admits of being distinguished as a sixth sense. 
It is manifested at such very early age in some individuals as to 





appear to be in these cases intuitive. In other instances the faculty 
is the result of cultivation, which may be more or less slow, more or 
less certain in its working, but has been and is sufficiently evidenced. 
The faculty of the ear and of the vocal organs is as valuable to 
musicians as it is delicate, and it is liable to injury, if not to total 
destruction, if the experience of the listener or the singer is from time 
to time, or, still worse, from place to place at the same time, shifted 
between a lower and a higher pitch. Strong analogy is between 
sound and colour, and the non-musician may readily conceive how 

reat embarrassment would be to painters, and even to those who 
Behold pictures, if the gradations of hue were to be variously desig- 
nated at various dates, and if the blue, and red, and yellow, and 
their intermediate tints of the period of Michael Angelo, were now 
to be otherwise defined. The definition of sound is less easily but 
not less accurately demonstrable than is the definition of colour, and 
because of the greater difficulty, it were to be wished that the defini- 
tion were more positive, in order that our perceptions might be ever 
more strongly confirmed, rather than disturbed and distracted by 
extended culture. 

The effect of musical compositions is materially influenced by the 
alteration of pitch from that for which they were written to that at 
which they may be performed. If they have more brilliancy or less 
sonority at the pitch of to-day than at that of a former epoch, the 
effect is accordingly another effect than that intended by the artist, 
and his design is hence frustrated, or at best misrepresented. This 
is consequent not only on the special character which the highly 
sensitive ear assigns to every particular sound, but also to the 
peculiar quality of tone belonging to higher or lower points of each 
voice, and to the change of the tone of strings by more or less thick- 
ness and more or less tension, and also to the change of the tone of 
pipes by a wider or narrower bore. Obviously, then, in hearing a 
composition at a tone or even a semitone, or a yet smaller interval, 
higher than the pitch for which it was written, we hear a different 
effect from that which was designed, just as much as when we look 
on a picture that has been toned down by a brown varnish, we see a 
different effect from that which the painter conceived. 

Let the next mention be of the influence of changeful pitch upon 
vocalists. The riddle of Edipus may be thus paraphrased :—What 
animal ranges in the clouds in the morning and on the earth in the 
evening? Solution: a singer. In the early years of a professional 
career, when the voice is fresh and the energy strong, this being 
exults in the display of high notes and requires that, when possible 
with reference to the context, the songs shall be transposed upwards. 
In after life, when his tenure of public esteem is as much a conse- 
quence of past favour as of lasting desert, when the vocal cords are 
relaxed, and when mental vigour has abated, the same vocalist 
requires the downward transposition of songs, and grows always 
more urgent in the demand. Several concert conductors have 
assured me that the rise of pitch ever came from the operahouse, and 
was resultant on the necessity for players to tune their instruments 
to the acute exigency of the prima-donna and the firsttenor. Could 
a standard be established, its inflexibility would induce the 
accommodation of the variableness of human nature to the 
permanence of human rule. Youngsters would then know how 
much they would have to forego of the display of their highest notes, 
while their elders would be aware that they must so direct their 
daily practice as to enable them to retain control of notes which 
bordered not on the extreme. 

Great discrepancy prevails between the opinions of players on 
bowed instruments. Some of the best esteemed living executants 
aver that the tone of their instruments is attenuated by the elevation 
of pitch, and that the instruments themselves are seriously damaged 
by the insertion of strengthening blocks or other pieces of wood to 
empower them to resist the extra tension of the strings needed for 
the raised pitch of later times. Other players declare that their 
instruments gain in brilliancy by the sharpened pitch, and that 
their performance is proportionately more easy to themselves and 
more attractive to their audiences. In support of this view may be 
cited the practice of Ernst to tune his A string up to B flat for the 
performance of a particularly showy piece, in which practice he was 
preceded by De Berivt, as he too was anticipated by Paganini. 
To look still further for precedent, reference may be made to the 
Concertante for violin and viola by Mozart, for which it is exacted that 
the viola be tuned to a semitone Ligher than the violin, so that the 
part for it is written in the key of D, while that for the violin and 
those for the accompanying instruments of the band are written in the 
key of E flat. This is another instance of a desire for the supposed 
brilliancy of acuter pitch. We may guess at a motive for the practice 
of the three first named artists, the motive apartfrom any bearing upon 
the , ean effect of the entire performance. The instruments of the 
band having their wonted tuning, the notes that were to be in unison 
with those of the open strings of the solo instrument had to 
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stopped on those of the accompanying players, and hence the tone 
produced by the soloist was distinct from and more brilliant than 
that of his partners in the performance. 

Remarkable fineness of ear is not needed to distinguish between 
the tone of a B flat clarionet and that of an A clarionet. Obviously, 
then, the B flat clarionet of 1812, which sounds a semitone below the 
pitch of the present day, is identical with the A clarionet of our own 
time, and the music originally written for an A clarionet is presented 
with the quality of tone peculiar to the other instrument. Naturally 
and necessarily a like qualification is made in the tone of all other 
wind instruments by the sharpening process. There is no question 
of whether higher or lower pitch be better, but the manifest fact 
that the tone of the one is distinctly different from that of the other, 
and the effect of the music is influenced by the transfer. 

Scientists ask for a pitch 512 double vibrations for the C of the so- 
called one-foot organ pipe, but this is for the sake of facilitating cal- 
culation by the disuse of fractions. Practical musicians and instru- 
ment makers show reason for the preference of a slightly acuter 
pitch. Uniformity throughout the world is of more importance, 
and is therefore more desirable than any other consideration. As 
pitch has always been on the ascendant, the intentions of greatest 
masters have varied with their varying epochs. Positively to repre- 
sent these successive intentions is hence impossible, but to decide on 
a point whence further deviation can be avoided may be possible, and 
should therefore be endeavoured. 

The directors of the Royal Academy of Music in London, being 
apprised, through the Foreign Office, by the British Minister in 
Brussels, of the recent enactment in Belgium on this subject, con- 
vened a public meeting, on the 20th of June last, of physicists, 
musicians of every branch, and musical instrument makers for the 
discussion of the matter. At this meeting many valuable opinions 
were enunciated, according to which certain resolutions were adopted, 
and a copy of these accompanies the present remarks. A committee 
was appointed to act with the authority of the said meeting, and 
they have opened a communication with the Commander-in-Chief, 
as the initial of any effective steps that they may take in fulfilment 
of the trust they have accepted. There remains as yet but to wish 
for the result.* G. A. MACFARREN, 

Professor of Music in the University of Cambridye, 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Chairman of the Committee on Musical Pitch. 


London, July 28th, 1885. 
To the Artistic, Literary, and Scientific 
Circle of Antwerp. 
—— O——- 


LECTURES ON MUSIC BY MR W. A. BARRETT, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. 

The first of a special course of lectures on the historical develop- 
ment of glees and part-songs was delivered at the City of London 
College on Thursday evening, Oct. 1, by Mr Barrett, before a 
large and an attentive audience. For the full and proper present- 
ment of this interesting subject the lecturer must needs have 
many and varied qualifications. To a thorough knowledge of his 
theme he must add a manner of imparting information containing 
at once clearness of enunciation and attractiveness of style. Mr 
Barrett's acquaintance with the historical side of the art is too 
well known and too widely acknowledged at the present moment 
to suffer from brevity of notice on our part, neither is it necessary 
to insist upon literary advantages which a lengthened and an 
honourable career in journalism has secured to him; nevertheless, 
it might be stated with emphasis that the mode of marshalling 
ideas and facts adopted by him is so true and clear as to relieve 
the listener of much mental effort and consequent fatigue. 
Besides, is he not expert in the happy knack of brightening 
historical references with touches of dry humour? No wonder 
then that the speaker firmly held the attention of the audience 
on Thursday whilst discoursing upon the origin and value of 
music. Taking them back to the era of Egyptian civilization, he 
told them what little is known of the art of that period ; expatiat- 
ing upon the music of the Hebrew nation, he pointed out the 
extent of its use and cultivation; and referring to the service music 
had been called upon to render in the religious rites and dramatic 
exhibitions of ancient Greece, he expressed regret that so slight a 
remnant had come down to us of an art which moved to admira- 
tion men such as Plato and Socrates. Step by step the listener was 


7 The letter which was published in The Musical World of last week states 
per — and gives true reason for the regret of all persons interested in the 
rject, 








brought to writers of the Flemishschool, which flourished inthe 14th, 
15th, and 16th centuries. To illustrate that notable period of art, a 
choir of men and boys sang-a “ Kyrie” by William Dufay (1360- 
1462), a “Canon” by G. J. Ockenheim (1420-1512), an “ Agnus 
Dei” by Jacob Obrecht (1430-1507), and a “Petite Camersette ” 
by Josquin des Prés (1445-1520). By the way, the “series” is 
called in the bills “ Mitchell Lectures.” In answer to the 
enquiry, “‘ Who is Mitchell?” it may be said that once upon a 
time there lived within the walls of London a Mr Mitchell, a 
goodly citizen and rich, who, on quitting the scene of his earthly 
prosperity for an “ abiding city ” in another state, left in trust his 
large fortune for the benefit of enterprises languishing for aid. 
The income derived from this source amounts now to £10,000 per 
annum, which sum is dispensed by the trustees not so much for 
eleemosynary projects as for those undertakings in want of 
funds to carry out schemes relating to education. Ilence the 
course of lectures now in progress by Mr Barrett in connection 
with the City of London College in Moorfields.—L. T. 


AN OPERATIC EXCURSION.* 


A man must not be put out at having to undertake a short 
journey in order to become acquainted with new operas. Our 
mperial Operahouse would appear to have adopted of late the 
celebrated ‘‘ majestic slowness ” of the Paris Grand Opera, and to 
have grown very chary of producing novelties, of which, by the 
bye, hardly half arrive crowned with success from abroad or 
become celebrated here. It is a fact that most operatic novelties 
of any account reach the footlights sooner in the provinces than 
in Vienna, Prague especially takes the lead in this respect, and, 
thanks to the rivalry between the German and the Czechish 
Theatre, does so doubly. One may hear in Prague three operas 
by Massenet, Le Rot de Lahore, Hérodiade, and Manon Lescaut, 
together with Nessler’s Trompeter von Saékkingen, Lakmé, by Léo 
Delibes, and many other works. The fortunate circumstance that 
two oft-named novelties (Manon Lescaut and Der Trompeter von 
Sdkkingen) were announced for performance in Prague on two 
successive evenings attracted me thither. As both operas, 
according to report, are to be represented in Vienna, a hasty 
account, conveying simply the writer's first impressions, may, per- 
chance, be welcome to our readers. 

Jules Massenet, whose Rot de Lahore and Hérodiade have 
obtained a footing on most continential stages, may, after the 
happy turn followed by events in Paris and London, reckon upon 
an equally successful propagation of his comic opera, Manon 
Lescaut. Victor Nessler, after first overrunning half Germany 
with his Rattenfinger von Hameln, now rules all of it with his 
Trompeter von Sakkingen. To the question whether the musical 
value of these works corresponds to their great success, we may confi- 
dently answer: No. Their rapid triumph is less a triumph of 
genius than a sign of the times—times poverty-stricken in the 
matter of true music. Hoth of them are one-eyed inmates in the 
great lyrical Asylum of the Present for the Blind. Both make 
an undoubted impression on the public, thanks to certain special 
features of the librettos and the music which are connected with 
the currents followed by the spirit of the day without offering any 
guarantee of permanent artistic influence. 

Let us begin with Massenet’s opera. It treats of a story of the 
heart with that mixture of sentimentality and moral corruption 
which, ever since The Lady with the Camelias and Carmen, has 
more and more excited the sympathies of the public of large 
cities. Had not Massenet been completely sure as to the effect of 
this subject, he would certainly have avoided re-setting something 
already used by Auber. The latter’s comic opera, Manon Lescaut, 
one of the late “ youthful sins” of the greyheaded youth, was 
successfully given in Paris in 1856, but did not make its way else- 
where. The basis of both operas is the celebrated Histoire de 
Manon Lescaut et du Chevalier Des Grieux written by the Abbé 
Prévost (who died in 1763). A masterpiece of simple plastic 
narration, full of exciting interest and touching power, the old 
romance is still one of the most popular books in France, and has 
called forth innumerable imitations before and down to Dumas’ 
Dame aux Camélias. Its psychological motive is the demoniacal 
charm by which Manon Lescaut, as frivolous as she is good- 


* From the Neue freie Presse. 
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natured, captivates and leads astray the young Chevalier Des 
Grieux till he treads under foot morals and law together with, 
at last, a well-born gentleman’s feeling of propriety. The opera 
commences with the scene in the post-house at Amiens, where 
Manon, who, on account of her frivolity, is being taken by her 
Brother to a nunnery, is resting, and meets for the first time the 
Chevalier Des Grieux, a young man of twenty. Struck with an 
instantaneous passion for her, the Chevalier easily persuades 
her to flee secretly with him to Paris. The second act introduces 
us to the young pair, occupying modest lodgings in the French 
capital, and overpowered with the happy intoxication of first 
love. This intoxication is brought, however, to an abrupt 
termination : the Chevalier’s Father, having been informed of the 
Chevalier’s hiding-place, has the young man forcibly carried off 
and conveyed to his home in thecountry. Manon consoles herself 
with the idea that all which has happened is for her lover’s good, 
and, also, at the same time, with the homage of a very wealthy 
man of the world, De Brétigny. She cannot live without fine 
clothes and jewels, without balls and theatres. At a country 
festivity which opens the third act, she learns that Des Grieux is 
on the point of being ordained a priest, and has already preached 
his probationary sermon. She tears herself away from the arm of 
her rich admirer, and rushes off to the sacristy of the church of St 
Sulpice, for the purpose of winning back Des Grieux, who appears 
in the dress of an Abbé before her. For a long time he resists her 
tender entreaties, but at last the old love overthrows all his good 
intentions and he runs away with her from the cloister. The above 
scene is the culminating point of the opera and affords the two 
artists an unusually favourable opportunity for the display of 
their powers. As was to be anticipated, Manon once more drags 
the man she loves into the vortex of pleasure, and, to satisfy her 
costly whims, he devotes himself to playing hazard. In the fourth 
act we see him, with Manon on his arm, enter a notorious gaming- 
house, where he quickly wins fabulous sums, but is accused of 
cheating by a rival thirsting for revenge, and is arrested together 
with Manon. In Prévost’s story he has, for Manon’s sake, always 
cheated at play as a professional matter, and has twice broken out 
of prison to forcibly set free his mistress, who has been taken up 
for fraud and theft. In the laudable endeavour to wipe away the 
dirtiest spots from off the character of the two lovers, Massenet’s 
librettists have gone somewhat too far. ‘The catastrophe is 
thereby rendered unintelligible, and no one understands by what 
right Manon, whose only offence in the libretto is the change of 
lovers, is sentenced to transportation for life in the colonies, In 
the last act we see the unhappy girl, securely handcuffed, and 
under military escort, on her way to Havre, whence, with other 
convicts, she is to be shipped off to New Orleans. In the original 
story, the faithful Des Grieux follows her to the New World; 
with self-sacrificing love tends the poor, hopelessly lost creature 
to the moment of her death, and with his own hands digs her 
grave. Our drama, not daring to sin too violently against the 
laws of time and place, makes Manon die on the road from Paris 
to Havre ; her contrite farewell and her death in the arms of Des 
Grieux bring the five acts to a close. 

The action is cleverly conducted and varied in a lively manner 
by change of scene ; for some instances of wearisome length the 
composer is much more to blame than the librettist, but this is a 
fault admitting of easy remedy. The two principal personages 
captivate our sympathy, of which, it is true, very little is devoted 
to the other figures. The most that can be said is that a sharp 
character-actor might make something original in the way of a 
braggart out of Manon’s Brother, after the style of Coquelin’s 
Don Hannibal (in ZL’ Aventuriére). 

_ Into details of the libretto I will enter at present as little as 
into details of the music. The whole of the latter consists, 
properly speaking, of nothing but details, which form the charm 
and, at the same time, the fundamental weakness of the score. 
Delicately and piquantly conceived as well as carried out with an 
experienced hand, the score is deficient in a full and unconstrained 
stream of invention, and, also, in plastic beauty. Numerous 
pretty touches flitted agreeably past me, and a nearer acquain- 
tance with the work would probably bring to light many more. There 
are interesting rhythms and modulations, cleverly pointed phrases, 
happy orchestral effects, and, likewise, moments of more than 
usually warm feeling—but all this is mosaiclike and fragmentary 
and without firmly connected form finely rounding off the whole. 





It is all dramatic points, all mood-painting and distinguished 
characterisation—but we are always waiting for music. Massenet 
is probably the most fastidious among the new French operatic 
composers; a man of delicate brain, but at bottom a dry musician, 
His constant dread of becoming commonplace renders his music 
artificial and his melody perverse, nervous, and uneasy. How 
vastly do Mignon and Carmen, which sometimes peep through as 
his models, surpass in musical talent Massenet’s work! Mignon 
and Carmen unquestionably represent the culminating points of 
opéra comique during the last twenty years. What dangerous 
progress French comic opera has since made in strengthening 
the dramatic element and in impoverishing the musical, may be 
observed in Massenet’s Manon. In conformity with a formula 
of the opéra comique, Massenet introduces in Manon some spoken 
scenes, but continues the orchestral accompaniment uninter- 
ruptedly through them. The principle of the old melodrama, 
already partially applied with success by Auber and Ambroise 
Thomas, first appears here in Massenet’s work consequently 
carried out for all prose passages. Perhaps, some day or other, 
there will be a time or a country where it will be considered 
more diverting to make all the characters in Manon Lescaut 
merely speak while Massenet’s music is performed. This would 
really be the last logical result of the latest eminently dramatic 
tendency of opera. At Antwerp they have gone a step further, 
and now give the opera of Nero—converted with a moderate 
amount of expansion by the librettist, Jules Barbier, into a 
drama—as a play, without Rubinstein’s music. It does not 
exactly astonish us that the public manifest extreme satisfaction 
at the change. 

The opera of Manon Lescaut, which has no rival among the 
novelties of the last few years, except the Lakmé of Léo Delibes, 
will probably be found interesting everywhere, provided there be 
an artist of distinguished talent to play the title-part. I know 
only one person in Vienna who would be a thoroughly efficient 
representative of it. With the freedom which she is so fond of 
taking, and which is willingly accorded her, Pauline Lucca would 
arrange the various details according to her own ideas, and form 
out of the whole a genial pendant to her Carmen. At the Czech 
Theatre, Prague, Minnie Hauk (now married and become Mdme 
von Wartegg) sang the character in Italian with great success. 
The Viennese know and appreciate this gifted vocal virtuosa 
and graceful actress from her having been engaged many 
years at the Imperial Operahouse and from her appearing at the 
defunct “ Komische Oper.” A fair artist who, like Minnie Hauk, 
has sung with the same invariable success Carmen some four 
hundred times in German, French, and Italian, seems predestined 
for the character of Manon Lescaut, and, indeed, she has been 
especially selected to “ create” it (with some additions composed 
expressly for her) in New York, for which city she will embark 
immediately after the conclusion of her Prague engagement. 
Though prevented from displaying the whole extent of her vocal 
powers by an attack of indisposition which at first even threatened 
to necessitate a postponement of the performance, Minnie Hauk, 
who looked most charming as Manon, admirably embodied the 
fatiguing part. In addition to her, the only person calling for 
mention is the Czech tenor, Vavra, as Des Grieux, a sympathetic 
singer, possessed of a pleasing exterior, and displaying warm, 
unaffected feeling. 

(To be continued. ) 


—o—- 
EXCELSIOR. 


This high-class ballet is now under new management at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and Mr C. H. Hawtrey deserves all the success 
which his energetic enterprise is meeting. Good houses are the 
rule, and it is generally acknowledged that we have not had a. 
thing in London which approaches the tout ensemble of this highly 
attractive and refined entertainment. 








Str ArtHuR SULLIVAN during his stay at Los Angeles, Cal., 
invested some of his spare dollars in California Land, and we hear 
it is his intention to establish a colony of his own.— The Keynote. 

Mr Franx Exmorg, vocalist, and Mdme Strindberg-Elmore, 
painist, well known in London, have gone to America and have 
chosen Baltimore as their place of residence. 
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MADAME MARIE ROZE IN BRISTOL. 


Mdme Marie Roze has met with another artistic ovation, 
Bristol being the scene of her triumphs, Last week she appeared 
as Carmen, and also as Manon and Susanna (Nozze di Figaro) for 
the first time in that city. The Bristol public have been most 
enthusiastic in their plaudits, the Princess theatre being crowded 
on each occasion. On Mdme Roze’s last appearance, on the 3rd 
inst., she was presented with some handsome floral offerings, 
including a superb bouquet from Professor and Mrs Roeckel and 
a large laurel wreath adorned with tricoloured ribbons bearing the 
inscription: “ A l’étoile a Roze, hommage de ses 
compatriotes residant 4 Bristol. 


— oj —— 


LUIGI BADIA. 

We have had here in Genoa the eminent composer, Luigi 
Badia, with his charming daughter, Carlotta, a fair vocalist cele- 
brated at the concerts of Paris and London. The press, also, of 
Genoa and Milan were last year loud in her praise after she had 
sung at concerts given in those two cities. Signor Badia and his 
Daughter are residing in the splendid Villa Badia at Albaro, one 
of the finest of the Riviera, where fine villas are to be counted by 
the dozen. Having received a kindly invitation, I was enabled to 
attend several strictly private musical evenings, at which I enjoyed 
good and beautiful music with an amount of artistic satisfaction 
seldom experienced at public concerts, I heard some new compo- 
sitions by the distinguished host himself, and found them full of 
fresh melody and elegant accompaniments. 

The last of these evenings came off yesterday (the 16th 
September), and this morning the maestro left for Paris and 
London. The young composer, Severino Noli, took part in this 
farewell concert. Signorina Badia sang his fine romance, “II 
Riso,” published by Ricordi. The fair artist sang, also, various 
other pieces in a marvellous manner, exciting in all present the 
most ardent desire to hear her again very soon. MINIMUS. 
—Gazzetta Musicale di Milano, 


—_—o—— 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Sir G. A. Macfarren, Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
delivered his inaugural address to the students in the lecture hall of 
the institution, Tenderden Street, Hanover Square, on Saturday 
afternoon, September 26. In the course of his remarks, Sir George 
said it was most oi agipow for them to feel how great was the 
duty they undertook, and how serious the duty they had 
to fulfil. Art was not an amusement; it was a serious business 
of life, and those who treated it trivially desecrated their 

ursuit, and did injustice to themselves. (Applause.) Art was 
ounded on natural scientific principles, and was not the result of 
accident. The planets revolved round the sun, and the sun, 
surrounded by planets, took its course through the countless ages. 
Still, in their passage through the air, musical sounds were produced. 
This was a utiful phenomenon, which had been previously 
described. The principle of music was at the root of creation ; and 
the beautiful objects which populate the world were cast, in the first 
instance, into the shape they wore, by the same impulse of the 
atmosphere which delighted their ears. As the painter chose his 
colours, as the architect selected his point of light and shadow, so in 
like manner the musician selected his particular sounds. He chose 
now to represent the tender or the angry, the gentle or the fierce 
passions, and selected such notes and such instruments as would 
embody his idea. The line taken was such as was followed by the 
poet, the painter, the artist of every denomination, as also the 
scientific man who —_ his experience to the development of 
physical as well as chemical science. It was not, however, until 
they had mastered principles that they could speculate upon a new 
application of those principles. (Applause.) It was highly dangerous 
for an immature artist to plunge into novelties before he had 
attained a thorough familiarity with the course and method which 
had led those novelties into existence. (Loud Applause.) This was 
a revolutionary age, not only in politics but in matters of art. They 
were met with innovations in all directions. Science had advanced 
further and more rapidly within recent years than in previous 
decades or centuries, and it was their business not to cast aside an 
impression until they were thoroughly convinced by manifold and 
collateral evidence that what had been hitherto a formal belief was 
at present error. He concluded by exhorting the students to 
constant and stedfast study.—Sunday Times, 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On November 20, the Sacred Harmonic Society will begin a new 
season under improved conditions. Hitherto it has had two con- 
ductors—one responsible for the chorus, the other for the ensemble— 
an arrangement ingeniously adapted to secure faulty performances, 
and working out that end with almost unfailing regularity. Mr 
Charles Hallé having retired in consequence of the claims upon him 
in the provinces, Mr W. H. Cummings now reigns alone, and will 
conduct all the Society’s concerts. Though comparatively untried 
in his responsible post, there is a general expectation that the new 
ceil abi will do well. In point of musical knowledge, 
culture, and taste, Mr Cummings has few superiors, while he is 
certain to enjoy every advantage from the sympathetic goodwill of 
his associates. The Society has issued an interesting programme, 
including, we are glad to see, that beautiful and most cruelly 
neglected work, Sterndale Bennett’s Woman of Samaria. English 
art can boast nothing more worthy than the oratorio which English 
amateurs apparently care so little to hear. It may now take a 
revenge, but if not, the Woman of Samaria is one of those artistic 
creations that can afford to wait and let the world come up to its 
level. The Society also promises Mors et Vita, metropolitan 
amateurs thus being assured of a fourth opportunity to judge 
Gounod’s new work during the coming winter.—J. B. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 

Hoodman Blind, the new melodramatic play with which Mr 
Wilson Barrett has commenced his autumn season at this theatre, 
has met with the success its decided merit deserves. Its interesting 
plot has been so thoroughly made known to the play-going world by 
our contemporaries that we need not describe it in these columns. 
Suffice it to say that the audience are, so to speak, spellbound during 
the performance, and only give vent to their feelings as the plot 
unravels itself act after act. The piece is put upon the - 4 
regardless of expense, the mise-en-scéne being splendid in the 
extreme. The acting of Miss Eastlake and Mr Willard is beyond 
criticism, but Mr Wilson Barrett as Jack Yeulett, ‘the youn 
farmer, the desperate husband, and the heartbroken, cyni 
wanderer,” carries off the palm. His declamation, notably in his 
‘‘ peasant speech ” about the land, is magnificent—in truth, it is a 
gem of oratory. The acting of all concerned, however, is excellent, 
especially that of Mr George Barrett, who, as a country farrier, is 
humorously diverting. Mr Wilson Barrett, Mr Willard, and Miss 
Eastlake are every evening loudly called before the curtain not only 
at the conclusion of the piece, but after each act, and they thoroughly 
deserve so genuine an ovation. The theatre has been crowded 
to excess every night, and Hoodman Blind, the joint production of 
Mr Henry A. Jones and his collaborateur, Mr Wilson Barrett, is des- 
tined to have a long and prosperous career. 





LITTLE MISCHIEF. 


Laughing, romping, round she goes, 
Round goes little mischief, Fanny! 
Granny’s glasses on her nose ; 
Playing pranks on grey old granny ! 
Up she climbs on granny’s chair ; 
Down on granny’s toes she tumbles ; 
Laughing, pulls her old grey hair ; 
Laughing, grey old granny mumbles : 
“ Little Mischief, once, like thee, 
I was pranksome, wild, and free ; 
For her lost youth, bright as thou, 


? 


Old grey granny loves you now! 


Granny died, as grannies will! 
Flowers were bright when granny faded ; 
Bright the sun on granny’s sill : 
Dark within, the room was shaded ! 
‘* Granny, wake! it is not night! 
Lift the blind!” laughed mischief Fanny ; 
‘* Let the sunshine, shining bright, 
Waken old, grey, sleepy granny!” 
Little Mischief, often you 
Light on granny’s sorrow threw ; 
Bright in Heaven, young as thou, 
Old grey granny loves you now ! 


Copyright. Samvuet K. Cowan, M.A. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


TEWKESBURY.—The Abbey Church was on Tuesday, Sept. 22nd, 
the scene of the annual choral festival, which for some years past has 
been one of the most interesting events of the year in connection 
with the church in this district. The choir, which numbered 500, 
came from Cheltenham, Evesham, Gloucester, and several of the 
neighbouring parishes, and was accompanied by about 30 clergy. 
The Abbey was filled to its utmost capacity, 2,000 persons probably 
being present. A service book was provided for the occasion, and 
the novelties were settings of the Magnificat and the Nunc Dimittis, 
especially composed by Mr Hemingway, F.C.O., the organist of the 
Abbey. These productions were of a very suitable character, being 
simple, tuneful, and well-adapted to the words. Dr Arne’s effective 
anthem, ‘‘ Give ear, O ye heavens” was used, and the hymns, with 
one exception, were taken from the Hymnary. The music, as a 
whole, was well rendered. Mr Hemingway conducted; and the 
organist was Mr H. Rogers, of Cheltenham. Canon Robeson, Rev. 
C. Venn Childe, the Rev. F. R. Carbonnell, and the Rev. H. 
Clifford took part in the service; and the pulpit was occupied by 
the Very Rev. W. J. Butler, Dean of Lincoln, who, taking as his 
text Psalm civ. 4, preached an eloquent sermon on the ministration 
of angels and the lessons to be learned therefrom. In discussing 
obedience as one of the latter, he said that jealousies, emulations, 
and desire for pre-eminence were now the order of the day. A 
millennium was proclaimed, in which all were to be equally good, 
great, honourable, wealthy, and he only wondered it was not added 
equally tall, healthy, and long lived. Such was not the spirit of 
heaven, for this consisted not in self-assertion, but in seeking to do 
God’s will. The collection was £29, as against £54 last year. In 
the evening an organ recital was given by Mr J. H. Gower, 
Mus. Doc., which was interspersed with vocal music from various 
sacred oratorios. There was a good attendance.—Berrows’ Worcester 
Journal. 

AytsHAM.—Mr A. Lain, organist at St Stephen’s church, Norwich, 
gave an organ recital in this parish church on Tuesday evening, Sept. 
22, and at the close of the service a collection was made towards the 
church expenses. Services were held during the day to commemorate 
the dedication of the church (this being the Feast of St Michael and 
All Angels). The excellent rendering of the various selections was 
much applauded. 

CARMARTHEN.—On Thursday, September the 17th inst., the 
Orchestral Band which a short time ago was brought together, 
reassembled for the winter practice. There was a very fair 
attendance, and it was unanimously resolved to start at once a 
society under the name of the Carmarthen Orchestral Society. The 
need jor such a society has for some time past been very evident,— 
says Te Carmarthen Journal—as the two Choral Societies in Car- 
marthen have hitherto always been obliged to depend entirely upon 
neighbouring towns for instrumentalists whenever a concert was 
given with full orchestral accompaniment. On account of the 
expense thereby entailed it was a luxury which a Carmarthen audience 
could only sparingly indulge in. It is high time that this state of 
things should exist no longer, and it is therefore to be hoped that 
the new society will be well supported, and that in this venture the 
expectations of the promoters will not be doomed to disappointment. 
At present everything seems to be very promising, and the band 
already numbers about 16 members. The following gentlemen form 
the committee :—Messrs C. J. Revell, J. S. Lester, A. Ll. Davies, 
E. G. Baker, W. Finch, Benj. Spivey. Mr Walter Spurrell acts as 
hon. secretary and treasurer. 

CHELMSFORD. — On Wednesday evening week a concert under distin- 
guished patronage was held in the ballroom at the Shire Hall in aid 
of the Great Braxted Church Restoration Fund. The programme 
commenced with a difficult pianoforte duet, ‘‘Tarantelle,” by 
Rubinstein, well executed by Miss Nellie Chaplin and Miss 
Hawkins. Mr Alfred Moore was heard to advantage in Faure’s 
sacred song, ‘‘Les Rameaux,” with Miss Kate Chaplin’s violin 
obbligato, excellent alike in tone and execution. Miss Margaret 
Hoare first made her appearance with a polacca, ‘‘ Mignon,” by A. 
Thomas, taking the difficult runs with apparent ease. She was 
accorded hearty applause. After a pianoforte solo by Miss E. 
Hawkins, Mr Arthur Thompson sang ‘Sweethearts still,” by 
Greenish, an ordinary drawing-room ballad with the conventional 
waltz refrain at the end of each verse, and calling for no special 
effort on the part of the singer. Miss Kate Chaplin gained an 
enthusiastic encore for her rendering of two movements by Papini, 
a ‘‘ Romance” and “‘Saltarello” for the violin. She has appeared 
in Chelmsford before, and many of the audience were already 
acquainted with her splendid solo playing. Randegger’s trio, ‘‘I 
Naviganti,” by Messrs Thompson, Moore, and Miss Hoare, finished 
the first part of the programme. After a short interval Miss K. 
Chaplin and Miss Hawkins played, as a duet for violin and piano, a 





selection from Wagner’s Z’annhiuser. The serenade, ‘‘ Dormi Pur,” 
by Scuderi, suited Mr Thompson’s tenor voice, and Miss Hoare sang 
Tosti’s ‘‘ Mother” charmingly, both of which secured a favourable 
reception. In Alard’s arrangement for the violin of selections from 
Gounod’s Faust, Miss K. Chaplin excelled herself by her brilliant 
execution and sympathetic interpretation of the well-known arias of 
the opera. The solo, which was listened to with breathless atten- 
tion, was heartily and deservedly applauded. Smith’s duet for 
soprano and tenor, ‘‘ Maying,” given by Mr Thompson and Miss 
Hoare, closed the programme, which was throughout worthy of a 
larger audience. 

MALVERN.—An audience which filled every part of the Music 
Rooms assembled on Thursday, September 24, the occasion being the 
concert for the benefit of the band, whose playing has given such 
satisfaction and delighted so many hearers since the opening of the 
rooms. The Earl and Countess Beauchamp, Lady De Burgho, and 
Lady Mary Gore, were amongst those present. The programme was 
an attractive one. The various items were well received, but the 

reat length of the programme made it impossible that all the encores 
- eon could be responded to. Mr Dyson’s song, ‘‘The Last 
Watch,” was rapturously applauded, and the audience would not be 
satisfied till a part of the song had been repeated. A selection from 
The Pirates of Penzance was—says Berrow’s Worcester Journal— 
splendidly played by the band, and the concert altogether was a 
magnificent success.—The Malvern Amateur Club gave the third 
performance of the present season at the Assembly Rooms on Tuesday 
evening, September 22. The pa selected for representation were 
a comedietta entitled Withered Leaves (F. W. Broughton), and the 
three-act comedy, A Lesson in Love. The characters were taken by 
Miss Kate Carlyon, Miss Lissie Henderson, Miss Godfrey, Messrs 
W. B. Tyrer, T. Webster, C. Mortimer, Coles, E. H. Lankaster, 
and R. E. Leadbetter. 

NorWIcH.—PRESENTATION.—In connection with the approaching 
marriage of the organist of St Gregory’s Church, Mr C. J. Campling, 
a handsome mete clock, subscribed for by the members of the 
choir, was presented by Mr Holmes on their behalf to Mr Campling. 
At the same time the vicar (the Rev. J. agers on behalf of him- 
self, the churchwardens, past and present, and the sidesmen, asked 
Mr Campling’s acceptance of a very choice set of Wedgwood salts, 
mounted in silver. Mr Campling replied in feeling terms, expressing 
his gratification at such marks of respect, and hoped that his con- 
nection with the church might long continue. 

BricutTon.—As on several former occasions, so once again, the 
visit to the Aquarium of Mdme Barth’s Opera Company has been 
marked by the production of a new operetta. Again, too, the 
authorship of the fresh attraction rests with Mr and Mrs Corder, 
both of whom are well-known in local musical circles in other direc- 
tions than as operetta writers. The new work was produced before 
a select audience last Saturday afternoon, and may be said to have 
met with very fair success. The title given to the piece is The 
Noble Savage, and though this is somewhat misleading—seeing that 
the ‘‘ savage ” proves to be no savage at all, but a scapegrace Irish- 
man—the plot is made to afford very fair diversion. As a whole, 
the piece is inferior to the authors’ Storm in a Teacup, but is, we 
think, entitled to a place before Zhe Nabob’s Pickle. The characters 
were sustained by Mdme Alice Barth, Miss Louise Lyle, Miss 
Farquharson, Messrs Dwyer, Pierpoint, and R. Cumming.—Miss 
Kuhe’s concert is announced for Friday evening next, when Mdlle 
Antoinette Trebelli, daughter of the celebrated contralto, will make 
her first appearance in Brighton, and will, among other pieces, sing 
with Mdme Trebelli ‘‘O figlia incanta.” Miss Carlotta Elliot, Mdlle 
Reani, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr Iver McKay, Mr Santley, &c., as well 
as Mdme Norman-Neruda, will also appear. 

NorriscuaM.—In accordance with the usual custom during the 
Michaelmas holidays, a concert of vocal and instrumental music was 
given by the blind choristers of the Midland Institution for the 
Blind, Clarendon Street, in the music room of the Institute. The 
attendance was good, but not so numerous as so praiseworthy an 
object, no less than the general excellence of the entertainment, 
merited. The programme was agreeably diversified, every item 
—. most wrodieally rendered. Songs were sung by Miss Cope, 
and Mr T. Gibson ; organ and pianoforte solos were given - Master 
J. Lewarton and Master H. Greenwood ; a duet was contributed by 
Messrs Yates and Gibson ; and in addition to part songs and solos 
with chorus, the junior pupils sang several pieces in admirable 
style, the programme concluding with the vocal quadrilles ‘ Jack 
and Jill,” which were given ‘‘by desire.” Mr Housley, the music 
master of the Institute, proved an efficient accompanist. 








The managers of the Paris Grand Opera are in negotiation with 
the tenor, Mierzwinski, respecting an engagement, 
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THE SILVER SHIELD AT THE COURT THEATRE, 
LIVERPOOL. 


The theatrical managers who from many parts of the kingdom on 
Monday night, Oct. 5, cheered Mr Carl Rosa with the telegraphic 
message, ‘‘Success to The Silver Shield,” will be glad to hear that 
their good wishes have been realized, for The Silver Shield is a 
success. Its first provincial representation took place—says the 
Liverpool Courier—under auspicious circumstances. There was a 
large audience, the fashionable as well as the popular parts of the 
theatre being filled, and the Mayor and party graced the occasion 
with their presence, thus attaching a sort of civic stamp to managerial 
enterprise. But it must not be supposed that the Mayor’s presence 
was essential to the success of The Silver Shield. Mr Sydney 
Grundy’s comedy can afford to stand on its own merits. It requires 
only a company competent to give flesh-and-biood existence to the 
characters, and this requirement is fully met in the corps of artists 
enlisted under the new comedy banner of Mr Rosa. Individually, 
as well as collectively, the whole company were greeted with much 
applause, and all were obliged to walk in procession in front of the 
act-drop every time it descended. These were not merely formal 
processions, a8 are occasionally seen in theatres, but were responses 
to very cordial and persistent greetings, varying in their warmth 
with the person and the character presented. The audience were 
also very complimentary to the author, calling for him at the close 
of the second act with so much persistence that Mr M’Laren 
appeared, to express Mr Grundy’s obligations, and to say that he 
would prefer to receive their verdict when they had seen the whole 
play. When the curtain fell Mr Grundy himself responded to 
popular acclamations, and he was warmly cheered. Then there 
were long-continued calls for Mr Rosa, who was too modest to 
appear, though he was in the theatre. All these incidents go to 
show that the Carl Rosa Comedy Company and Zhe Silver Shield 
secured a very favourable verdict, and that they will start on tour 
with the stamp of success. 

It may be mentioned that in the entr’acte music performed on 
Monday night were “The Silver Shield Waltz” and “The Silver 
Shield Polka,” two very tuneful compositions which attained 
popularity during the run of The Silver Shield at the Comedy 
Theatre, where it was presented after the trial matinée at the Strand 
Theatre last May. The two pieces of dance music are the composi- 
tion of Miss Popsie Rowe. They are published by Messrs Ascher- 
berg & Co., of London, and are sure to be in request. 


——)——— 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


The directors of the Crystal Palace have just issued the prospectus 
of a new series of Saturday Concerts, in which they promise 
strenuous efforts ‘‘to meet the general desire for the best and newest 
works, without neglecting the standard compositions of the classical 
masters,” and to obtain ‘‘ the most exact and refined performances.” 
These concerts are getting old, as the life of such things goes. The 
thirtieth season begins on Oct. 17, yet there are no signs of decrepi- 
tude in themselves, whatever may be said as to the attitude of the 
public. On this point some ground for anxiety is undeniable, owing, 
it may be, to the increase of counter-attractions in town, and the 
needless difficulties by which transit to the Palace is impeded. Over 
such obstacles the directors have no control ; all they can do being 
to make their programmes as forcible a ‘draw ” as possible. This, 
in view of the approaching season, they have certainly accomplished. 
A more comprehensive and, at the same time, justly-balanced 
scheme we cannot call to mind. It gives assurance of sustained 
interest from first to last, not only by the production of four 
important works written for the Birmingham Festival and other 
novelties, but by a judicious choice from the classic repertory. Of 
examples belonging to the so-called ‘‘ advanced” school there are 
happily not too many. There must be some, we suppose, as a 
matter of courtesy to worthy people who consider them within the 
pale of serious art. It is barely needful to add that Mr Manns 
retains the béton he has wielded to such good purpose for twenty- 
nine years. Without him the Crystal Palace Concerts might 
ae that is bad; with him they can be nothing but what is 








, _TueatREs on Ash WepNEsDAY.—A vexatious restriction hitherto 
Inserted in the licences of the managers of London theatres has at 
length been removed. The present Lord Chamberlain, in all 
licences granted from Sept. 29th last, permits the opening of the 
theatres on Ash Wednesday. ‘Thus the anomaly of closing 
— and permitting the opening of music halls on that day is at 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society puts forward a scheme for 
its fifteenth season (1885-86) which, if less ambitious than that of 
last year, is unquestionably more safe. How it could have entered 
into the heads of the managers to present an abbreviated and 
mangled version of Wagner’s Parsifal as an oratorio is a question 
which will always provoke and never satisfy speculation. One 
experience of the kind certainly proved enough, and we are glad to 
find that the Albert Hall authorities do not intend to show that 
they can persist in a mistake. Their programme for the forthcoming 
season is legitimate in all respects, contains a fair proportion of the 
interest arising from novelty, and should, if well carried out, 
command success. Mr Barnby continues in his place as conductor, 
and Dr Stainer will preside at the organ. 


—— 0 —— 


MR AND MRS GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


After a short and successful tour in the provinces the members of 
this pleasant little company have returned to their old quarters in 
St. George’s Hall, and were welcomed on Monday night, the first of 
the winter season, by a very large audience. A new first part, 
called A Pretty Bequest, written by T. Malcolm Watson, with music 
by Mr Hamilton Clarke, was presented and received with favour. 
The dramatic action is based upon a very simple plot, which, if not 
absolutely novel, has at all events the advantage of calling into 
exercise some excellent character acting by Mr Alfred Reed and Mr 
Charles Allan, who represent two brothers, kind-hearted old 
bachelors. To avoid being married against their wishes, in fulfil- 
ment of the bequest of a far away cousin, they assume vices which 
they do not possess. Adolphus (Mr A. Reed) declaring himself to 
be influenced by a passion for dynamite exploits, and very narrowly 
escapes being carried off to prison. Explanation arrives in time, and 
he is made happy with the hand of his old sweetheart, Mrs Hunter 
(Miss Fanny Holland), while the cousin Edith, the innocent cause of 
all their ‘‘ uncomely seeming,” gives her hand to Harold Blake, a 
young gentleman from the ‘‘ Home-office,” with whom she had 
previously been acquainted. The little piece provoked considerable 
merriment, and the few pieces of music provided by Mr Hamilton 
Clarke gave considerable brightness and effect to the performance. 
The song for Edith ‘‘A stranger came one summer day” was care- 
fully sung by Miss Clara Merivale and applauded at the conclusion. 
Mrs Hunter's song, ‘‘ When years ago a girl was I,” was given with 
quaintly humorous expression by Miss Fanny Holland: and the 
other pieces, which included duets for Harold and Edith (Mr North 
Home and Miss Merivale), and a clever final trio, ‘‘ Hush, hush, 
hush,” the melody of which haunts the ear, are alike refined in style 
and appropriate for the purpose. The characteristic musical sketch, 
Eton and Harrow, and A Night in Wales, which have been given 
before, completed the programme.—JV/.P. 








CrystaL Patace.—A concert is announced to take place this 
(Saturday) afternoon for the purpose of introducing compositions by 
Mr S. G. Pratt, of Chicago. The programme is to consist of 
orchestral and choral works as well as other compositions by the 
American composer. Misses Gertrude Griswold, Lena Little ; Messrs 
Harley and Grove are to be the solo vocalists. 

ALHAMBRA.—A new ballet divertissement, entitled Nina, was 
produced with great success on Monday evening. It is one of the 
most attractive that has yet been placed before the public by the 
directors of the Alhambra, who are famous for their taste in this 
kind of entertainment. The principal dancers were Madlle 
Palladino, Miss Lillie Lee, and Mdlle Marie, supported by a 
numerous and efficient corps de ballet. The dresses and decorations 
are beautiful, and the music, composed by M. Jacobi, equal to any 
that has flowed from the pen of that ‘‘tersichorian” composer. At 
the conclusion of the ballet the principal dancers were called, and, 
subsequently, M. Jacobi and Mr Charles Morton. 

The death, on Friday, Oct. 2nd, of a musician well known in 
Brighton as the leader of the Brighton Town Band, Herr 
Thomas Kottaun, is announced. His illness was of very brief 
duration. At the commencement of the week he was unwell, and 
during the two days preceding his death was confined to his house 
in Park Street. The deceased was a native of Bohemia, and was in 
his 58th year. About 20 years since he came to Brighton and con- 
nected himself with the Town Band, of which he eventually became 
leader, being at the time of his death its oldest member. He was 
also for seventeen years identified with the Band of the Ist Sussex 
(Brighton) Rifles. Herr Kottaun leaves a widow and three sons and 
two daughters. All his sons are in the musical profession, Mr 
Celian Kottaun being the principal cornet in the Mohawk Minstrels, 
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WAIES. 

Colonel J. W. Mapleson leaves England for the United, States on 
Wednesday, accompanied by Signor Arditi, his indefatigable Chef 
d' Orchestre. 

Mr B. Uttmann.—The death last week, in Paris, of Mr B. 
Ullmann, the well-known operatic agent, is announced. 

Deatu OF M. Perrin.—M. Emile Perrin, director of the Comédie 
Francaise (a post which he has filled since 1871), died in Paris on 
Thursday, after along illness. M. Perrin was born at Rouen in 1814, 
He studied painting under Gros and Delaroche, and became for some 
time an art critic. He had great experience in theatrical adminis- 
tration, having directed the principal lyric and dramatic establish- 
ments in Paris. 

GuILDHALL ScHooL or Mustc.—‘ Cherubino ” (Figaro) informs us 
that there were 700 fresh applicants for admission this term, and as 
the School, which Mr Weist Hill so ably directs, is now quite full, 
many proposed students have had to be disappointed. 

The tenor Stagno is in Madrid. 

Mr F. H. Cowen has returned to London. 

Mdme Pauline Lucca left Paris last week. 

The tenor Engel was lately stopping in Milan. 

Professor J. P. Goldberg has returned from Vienna. 

Joseffy commences a series of Piano Recitals next month in New 
York. 

Mdme Ugalde has become manageress of the Bouffes Parisiens, 
Paris. 

The tenor Cardinali has made a successful début in Il Trovatore at 

dessa. 

Faure has returned, completely restored to health, from Etretat 
to Paris. 

Mdme Théo has not yet recovered from the effects of her carriage- 
accident. 

The tenor Lucignani is said to be engaged at the Teatro della 
Scala, Milan. 

A new vocal society, the Gentlemen’s Glee Club, has been formed 
in New York. 

Emil Gétze, the tenor, has selected the 13th inst. for his first 
concert in Leipsic. 

The Chevalier de Kontski has been playing lately at Newport, 
Rhode Island, U.S. aii , ~ 

Remenyi, the Hungarian violinist, was giving concerts a short 
time since in China. 

Signor Giorza will officiate as conductor during Miss Nevada’s 
concert-tour in America. 

Cherubini’s Medea and Marschner’s Vampyr are in” rehearsal at 
the Stadttheater, Leipsic. i 

The annual meeting of the American Tonic Sol-fa Association will 
be held in 1886 at Boston. 

A new ballet, Speranza, by Danesi, will be produced next month 
at the Eden-Théatre, Paris. 

Richard Genée’s operetta, Nanon, has proved highly successful at 
the Theater an der Wien, Vienna. 

Signor Bomboni is engaged as conductor during the Mapleson 
Italian operatic season in America, 

Mdme Scalchi will probably be a member of the Mapleson Opera 
Company during the coming season in America. 

Victor Maurel was to appear last Tuesday at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique as Peters, in L’ toile du Nord. 

Adolf Neuendorff was to open the Bijou Theatre, Boston, U.S., 
on the 12th inst., with Flotow’s Stradella. 

The list of new pupils at the Grand Conservatory of Music, New 
York, is said to be a very encouraging one. 

The Stadttheater, Mayence, opened, under the new manager, 
Herr Preumayer, with Beethoven’s Fidelio. 

M. Reillez, stage-manager of the Thédtre Moliére, Brussels, died 
suddenly in an apoplectic fit on the 3rd inst. 

At her own request, Mdlle Minna Walter has been released from 
her engagement at the German Theatre, Prague. 

The Factory of the Smith American Organ Company, Boston 
U.S., has been almost entirely destroyed by fire. vai i 

The autumn season at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, under the new 
manager, Canori, will be inaugurated with Ernani. 

Massini and Cotogni will, it is asserted, take part in a concert at 
the San Carlo, Naples, for the benefit of the Palermo Cholera Fund. 





Albert Niemann has returned to Berlin, and made his re-appear- 
ance at the Royal Operahouse there on the 3rd inst. 

A new operetta, Donna Juanita II., music by Signor Santi-Mollica, 
has been produced at the Teatro Garibaldi, Catania. 

Carl Reinecke was to celebrate on the 8th inst. his 25th anniver- 
sary as conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts, 

Mr Sinclair Dunn, the Scottish tenor, has opened a musical 
agency for débutantes in singing, at 11, Berners Street, W. 

After a lengthened stay, first at Dieppe and then at Ville-d’Avray, 
Mdme Alboni has returned to her mansion, Cours-la-Reine. 

Aux Avant-Postes, opera by M. Joseph Michel, director of the 
School of Music, Ostend, is in rehearsal at the Theatre there. 

A new lyrical opera, Ramiro, by Eugen Lindner, a young Leipsic 
composer, will be performed this winter in Weimar and Strassburg, 

The tenor, Von Sigelli, lately of the Stadttheater, Diisseldorf, is 
engaged for several years at the Stadttheater, Frankfort-on-the- 

aine, 

Herr Lorleberg, a pupil of the Stockhausen School of Singing, is 
engaged for three years at the Stadttheater, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. 

There is a question of shenging the name of the Théftre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, and, for the future, of calling that institution 
simply the Opera. 

Under the title Harmonie et Mélodie, M. Camille Saint-Saéns has 
published a collection of articles contributed by him at various times 
to the newspapers. 

The operas given during the autumn season at the Teatro Vittorio 
Bends, Turin, will be La Muette de Portici, Rigoletto, and Un 
Ballo in Maschera. 

Should, as is highly probabie, the Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa, 
remain closed this autumn, the Teatro Doria, now under repair, will 
be opened for opera. 

Professor Arnold Krug has been “a director of the 
Singakademie, Altona, in place of Herr Boie, who has retired on 
account of ill-health. 

Malle Maria Bianca Elisabetta de Castrone, daughter of Herr and 
Mdme Marchesi, was married recently in Vienna to Baron Alexandre 
Popper de Podhragy. 

Mr Augustus Harris announces that the exhibition of arms and 
trophies from the Egyptian campaign will be opened at Drury Lane 
Theatre early in November. 

M. Humbert, formerly manager of the Alcazar, Brussels, will be 
the manager of the new Théatre de la Bourse, the opening of which 
will take place in December. 

At the inauguration of the Vittorio Emanuele Monument in Lucca, 
a “Hymn,” composed by a young composer, Carlo Carignani, was 
performed with much success. 


It is said that Herr Strampfer, formerly a manager in Vienna, will 
undertake during the present season the artistic direction of the 
German Theatre, Chicago, U.S. 

An English woman named Smith has been sentenced to eight days’ 
imprisonment at Frankfort-on-the-Maine for assaulting Mdme 
Schréder-Hanfstiingl in a railway carriage. 

A memorial concert, organized by a special committee, will be 

iven to-morrow, Sunday, the 11th inst., in honour of the late 
Friedrich Kiel, at the Singakademie, Berlin. * 

The Cantata of M. Dubois, which carried off the first prize at the 
last ‘‘ Concours de Rome” in Brussels, will be performed on the 
29th inst. in the Palais des Beaux-Arts there. 

The Festival Concert, under the direction of W. Freudenberg, 
given in Antwerp went off very successfully. The programme was 
made up principally of the works of modern German composers, 


Mdme von Voggenhuber, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, is in 
such bad health that her medical adviser has enjoined strict rest 
from professional exertion and a lengthened sojourn in the south. 


Ambroise Thomas has returned to Paris in perfect health from 
Brittany, after making a few slight alterations in his opera, 
Le Songe d’une nuit d’été, shortly to be revived at the Grand Opera. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre, it is stated, has been secured for a series 
of performances in Hindostanee, to be given next month by a troupe 
of 25 Parsees. The repertory is to include classical and modern 
Indian plays. 

An ——- entitled Der Giinstling, music by M. Grau, conductor 
at the Walhalla-Operetten-Theater, Berlin, will be produced for the 
first time about the middle of the present month at the Residenz- 
Theater, Hanover. 
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The German Emperor has conferred the Prussian Order of the 
Red Eagle on the president of the Stuttgart ‘“‘ Liederkranz,” and the 
Order of the Prussian Crown (third class) on the vice-president and 
on a committee-man of that body. 

Mdlle Eugénie Coulon, the accomplished French pianist, has been 
passing her holidays in Paris, where her numerous friends, as usual, 
entertained her in regal fashion, and were as sorry to part with her 
as her friends in London are happy to welcome her back. 


Mr G. H. L. Edward’s annual concert will be given, on Monday 
evening, in the Town Hall, Poplar. Mr Herbert Sims Reeves is to 
sing ‘‘ Only to love thee once again.” Several well-known vocalists 
om the orchestra of the East London Orchestral Society will also 
perform. 

Mdme Etelka Gerster, accompanied by Dr Gardini and the baby, 
will sail from Southampton by the Elbe on the 22nd, accompanied 
by Mr Coplestone. The baby—Cherubino (Figaro) informs us— 
was a distinguishing feature of Mdme Gerster’s American tour a few 
years #80, and the prima-donna’s admirers will be pleased to hear 
that, like ‘‘ the smallest kitten in the world,” which was exhibited 
somewhere for about twenty years, that baby is still a baby, and, it 
is hoped and believed, always will be a Saber Mdme Gerster’s 
company is a concert troupe, consisting of Signor Galassi, baritone ; 
Mr Orlando Harley, the young American tenor; Miss Louise 
Lablache, daughter of Mdme Demeric ; a harpist and a pianist. 


Adbertisenrents. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO PERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOB FOR SINGING. 


Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
d of his p pts; his work has consequently come into genera] use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGZ.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —/ictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Vulleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“ Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


“ce ¥ 9 
OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewarr. 
os Music by J. L. HATTON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
2 i Dement Street, W.; where may be obtained, composed by J. L. HATTON, 
a LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; “THE RETURN,” 3s.; and 
THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s, 



































Voice-Training Exercises 


SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, TENOR, 
BARITONE, § BASS VOICES. 


EMIL BEHNKE 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Price Eighteenpence. In Cloth Boards, Three Shillings. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, &c. 


“I am much obliged to you for sending me your Voice Exercises. They seem 
to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utilty. 

“ FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY.” 

“T like the Vocal Exercises very much; they are scientific, systematic, and 
ingenious. “JOHN STAINER.” 

“‘Mr Emil Behnke has rendered excellent service to vocal art by his admirable 
treatises on the mechanism and culture of the human voice. The present work 
consists of a series of exercises strictly for voice training. To avoid transposition, 
they are published in six different editions, that is to say, for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and bass. Stress is laid on the importance of 
practising on various vowel sounds, It may be cordially recommended to the 
notice of teachers,” —Atheneum, 

“This is a novel work, both in plan and detail, and the combined labours of a 
well-known scientific lecturer on the voice and an excellent musician have 
brought the undertaking to a successful issue...... These very complete and 
satisfactory training exercises are printed in six different books for the same 
number of voices, thus: soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass. The work may be safely and cordially recommended to vocal students and 
even to practised singers, quite apart from any grounds of discussion concerning 
methods of teaching.”— Musical Standard. 

“The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so as to give a maximum of 
benefit with a minimum of fatigue. They are melodious and natural, and are 
consequently pleasant of performance. The accompanying pianoforte part is 
helpful ‘without {being either distracting or unduly prominent; and the work 
is throughout characterised by artistic forethought and good musicianship. Its 
popularity will doubtless be extensive in accordance with its merits.”—Academie 
Gazette. 

“They are constructed so as to fit jin with the vocal principles which Mr 
Behnke teaches, while at the same time they are melodious and interesting.” — 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. 

“This is a valuable series of vocal studies based on the principles advocated in 
* The Mechanism of the Human Voice,’ by E. Behnke, and in the more elaborate 
work, by Messrs Lennox Browne and Emil Belinke, entitled ‘ Voice, Song, and 
Speech.’..... The exercises are published for each of the several ranges of 
voice, and from their utility and cheapness they deserve to find a very large 
sale.”—Jilustrated London News, 

“These exercises are the best of the kind we have seen, and clearly printed and 
neatly got up. We wish the authors every success in their endeavours to 
facilitate the cultivation of vocal art.”— Public Opinion. 

“ A personal experience in my own family enables me to speak in the highest 
terms of Mr Behnke’s method, which is absolutely invaluable for increasing the 
power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice, both in speaking and singing, and 
I am glad to be able to recommend the exercises as being thoroughly practical 
and most useful.’’—C. D., Household Words. 

“The combined simplicity and utility of the plan upon which these studies 
have been written will commend them to the notice of professors and students 
alike.”—Sunday Times. 

“That the work is based upon sound philosophical principles is certain, and it 
may be said with confidence that no better exercises for the purposes of voice 
cultivation are to be met with.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

«The exercises are emphatically practical ; but they are enhanced in value by 
pretty and attractive melody, occasionally rising far above the character of mere 
training compositions.”—Salisbury Times. 

“The authors have conferred a great boon on the musical world and on the 
public generally by the publication of these exercises, which so happily combine 
science with simplicity and system with charm.”—Ol/ham Evening Chronicle, 
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Price 5s. paper cover; 7s. 6d. cloth. 





GRAND ALBUM OF 


OPERATIC DUETS. 


A COLLECTION OF 


Forty of the most celebrated Duets, for Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Soprano and Contralto, selected from the following Operas, with Italian 
and English Words :— 





GIURAMENTO. MARIA PADILLA. 
COSI FAN TUTTI, OTELLO. 

IL PROFETA. LINDA. 

ROMEO E GIULIETTA. DONNA DEL LAGO. 
MATILDA DI SHABRAN. CLEMENZA DI TITO. 
FURIOSO. VESTALE. 

SARGINO. GEMMA DI VERGY. 
MOSE IN EGITTO. BIANCA E FALLIERO. 
CENERENTOLA. TANCREDI, 

DIDONE ABBANDONATA. DEMETRIO E POLIBIO. 
SOSARME. ANDRONICO. 

NOZZE DI FIGARO. DINORAH. 

MARTA. NORMA. 

CROWN DIAMONDS. SEMIRAMIDE. 
FREISCHUTZ, MIRELLA, 
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